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Marvin L. Darsie— 
In Memoriam 


HEN I first came to the Nor- 
mal School my predecessor, Dr. 
Millspaugh, told me that I would find 
in Dean Darsie all that is required in 
aman. Since that time, Dean Darsie 
and I have been yoke-fellows together 
for twenty-two hard years. We have 
been in heavy battles, in sore defeats, 
through long periods of despair to- 
gether; then again, in prosperity and 
success—when our battles were over 
and our victory won. I speak of the 
operation of converting the Los Ange- 
les State Normal School into the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
I have never felt quite sure just what 
part I had in that long construction. 
Sut Dean Darsie was my chief-of-staff 
through it all and I know what he did. 
It is the function of the chief-of- 
statf to keep everyone connected with 
the undertaking serene and diligent. 
The immense work of shaping the 
Teachers College was in his hands. He 
directed the activities of the thousands 
of students who were in its courses. He 
supervised and led the work of. its 
scores of instructors and he, on behalf 
of the University of California, issued 
its credential to the hundreds of well- 
qualified teachers who in due course 
passed into the schools of the state. 
This was an experiment in teacher 
training which did not at all times have 
the heartiest approval of all our col- 
leagues. That mattered little to him. 
He believed in what he was doing. He 
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knew it to be a great service. If others 
did not see it as he saw it they would 
be convinced in time. He had put his 
hand to that plough and he did not turn 
back. 

In due course he was able to carry 
through a reorganization of the Teach- 
ers College into the School of Edu- 
cation in the University of California 
at Los Angeles. That was a great 
achievement which gave him a huge 
satisfaction. Death came to him so soon 
after he had brought that development 
into being that he had but scant oppor- 
tunity to reap the outcome of his labors. 
Our fellow laborers in public education 
in California knew him and valued him 
highly. “All of the classic sayings in 
honor of a good man can be repeated 
for him and still leave something unsaid 
for those who knew him,” one of them 
writes to me. 

There was a likeableness about him 
that made him welcome everywhere. 
He was unassuming and dependable. 
He had a vigorous mind, a quiet mirth- 
fulness and a human friendliness that 
were compelling. “In all the nineteen 
years I have been here I never have 
heard an unkind thing said by him or 
concerning him,” said one of our col- 
leagues to me today. 

It is bitter to think that he is gone 
and even more bitter to think of the 
cruel form of his going. He had not 
finished his work. He had lived only 
his middle years. He had great things 
still to do, studies to be made, and books 
to write. Others whom he had started 
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on their life work must do that. His 
one regret in being thus suddenly taken 
concerned his family. Nothing else 
mattered. His family has a heritage 
which they will long be too stricken to 
realize, but a memory in which they will 
one day take comfort. 
He leaves behind him, freed from grief and 
fears, 
Far nobler things than tears, 
The love of friends without a single foe, 
Unequalled lot below. 
—Ernest C. Moore, Professor of 
Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 





Next Month 


HE April symposium is on the 
topic, “Education in the Effects of 
Alcohol and Narcotics.”’ It is another 
in the JouRNAL’s series of symposia 
on subjects which California law re- 
quires to be taught in the secondary 
schools of the State, and like the other 
numbers in the series it pictures ex- 
amples of what various schools are 
doing to make their teaching more 
effective. The problem in the present 
area is one of knowing what kind of 
school experiences can be translated 
into desirable behavior—and certain it 
is that preaching and moralizing no 
longer can be relied on for this purpose. 
Apparently the approach in this field 
is rapidly becoming one that utilizes the 
facts that science gives us in regard 
to the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
Accordingly, therefore, Dr. Aaron J. 
Rosanoff, who, because of his experi- 
ence as director of institutions in Cali- 
fornia, is well qualified to speak of 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics, has 
been called on to present a certain 
amount of factual background. William 
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R. LaPorte, chairman of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education at 
the University of Southern California, 
will show what the schools can and 
should do to make their teaching more 
effective. 

Reports describing the specific activi- 
ties which certain schools are conduct- 
ing in this field come from the follow- 
ing places : Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City ; South Pasadena Senior 
High School; Montebello Senior High 
School ;and Sanger Union High School. 
Superintendent Vierling Kersey of Los 
Angeles writes a very fine editorial 
as an introduction to the symposium. 
A brief out-of-state contribution from 
Roy W. Breg, executive secretary of 
Allied Youth, Inc., tells of what his 
organization is doing nationally in the 
field of alcohol education. 

Other articles in this issue will in- 
clude contributions on the following 
topics: an account of the development 
of a practical program of vocational 
guidance at Citrus Union High School, 
Azusa, written by Donald T. Graffam; 
suggestions on the methodology to be 
employed in ascertaining the potential 
population for a continuation school, 
written by T. J. Anderson, registrar 
of the Ventura Junior College; and a 
discussion of general biology in the 
junior college, written by Paul A. 
Harvey of San Francisco State College. 

The April number will contain the 
JouRNAL’s annual survey of summer 
school opportunities available for Cali- 
fornia Secondary School teachers. In- 
cluded will be accounts of the programs 
of some dozen or so summer sessions 
in California and neighboring states. 

Dr. W. W. Kemp’s editorial which 
was promised for the March issue has 
been postponed till May. 








Stanford Social Education 


Investigation 


N recent years there has been an 

increasing discussion of the prob- 
lems of social-civic education in Ameri- 
can public schools. Rapid social changes 
have produced complex and persistent 
problems in social living; research in 
psychology has greatly modified con- 
ceptions of individual growth and de- 
velopment ; and changes in educational 
theory have contributed to extensive ex- 
perimentation in education. As a result 
of these factors and others, education 
for citizenship is at present in a state 
of flux. No longer can a national com- 
mittee of experts dictate a program of 
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social education acceptable to a large 
percentage of public schools. On the 
contrary, social education is increas- 
ingly marked by a variety of curricular 
approaches, each with its advocates and 
opponents, each with virtues and defi- 
ciencies. It was with the purpose of 
studying the present situation in social 
education and seeking promising lines 
of future development that the Stan- 
ford Social Education Investigation was 
started. 

The Stanford Social Education In- 
vestigation was organized during the 
school year of 1938-1939 under a grant 





4q California school law requires the secondary schools as well as other schools of 
the State to offer education for citizenship. The present symposium is presented to 
show typical activities which schools are conducting in compliance with this legal 
requirement. Once upon a time, it would have been a relatively simple matter to 
report what schools were doing in the field of civic education; but now, when we 
have come to realize that a course in civics which is intended to acquaint the student 
with the facts of government is quite likely to have no influence on whether he will 
be a good citizen, the task of illustrating the wide variety of truly functional ap- 
proaches to the teaching of citizenship is much more difficult. The eight articles in 
this symposium on “Education for Citizenship” describe eight different methods of 
approach actually being utilized in California. 

James I. Quillen opens the symposium with a description of the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation, of which he is a codirector. While the article does not 
actually describe any device being used in civic training, it does tell of the codpera- 
tive study which California schools are giving to improving their methods of teaching 
so as to offer more classroom experience in democracy. Then in succession come 
} articles describing the following methods of approach: the use of student forums for 
| the discussion of citizenship problems, at Citrus Union High School: first-hand study 
of the institutions of government by means of a mock nominating convention, at 
University High School, Los Angeles; participation of junior high school youth in a 
community enterprise, at South Pasadena; pupil responsibility for governing them- 
selves, at Lassen Union High School, Susanville: providing opportunity for students 
to make their own decisions, at Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach: offering 
courses in the social studies which will make for better citizens, at Modesto Junior 
College; and encouraging responsible pupil participation in school management, 
at Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 
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from the General Education Board. 
Most of the first year was spent in plan- 
ning the activities of the project, select- 
ing cooperating schools, choosing a 
staff, and selecting materials for use 
in the first workshop, which was held 
in the summer of 1939. The cooper- 
ating schools include Menlo School 
and Junior College; Sequoia Union 
High School at Redwood City; For- 
tuna Union High School; and selected 
schools in Pasadena, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Denver (Colorado), Salt Lake 
City (Utah), Eugene (Oregon), and 
Seattle (Washington ). 

The major objectives of the Investi- 
gation are as follows: 

1. To set forth a clear conception of the 
desirable directions of student growth on the 
secondary school level; this involves a state- 
ment ot 

(a) The nature of the present culture and 

its trends. 

(b) The values to be achieved in terms of 

democratic conception of life. 


Desirable characteristics of behavior 
necessary to the achievement of the 
desired democratic values within the 
realities of our culture. 


(c 


(d) The place and role of social education 
in developing these characteristics. 

2. To help cooperating teachers become 
leaders in their schools and regions in de- 
veloping programs of social education by using 
the resources of the social studies in develop- 
ing the desired behavior characteristics and 
achieving the values of a democratic culture; 
this involves assisting teachers 

(a) In developing a social philosophy of 
education fired by the democratic heri- 
tage of our people and their hope for 
the future, and tempered by the realities 
of a present-day world. 

(b) In seeing the implications of that phil- 
osophy so that they may develop pro- 
grams of social education for their 
schools which will lead toward the 
most effective development of the per- 
sonalities of their students and the 
achievement of democratic values. 


(c 


~ 


In selecting and experimenting with 
the materials that are now available 
for use in such a program. 

(d) In developing and experimenting with 
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4 Among the more promising of the 
efforts being made in California to 
attack the problem of teaching citi- 
zenship is the Stanford Social Educa- 
tion Investigation, the scope of which 
is described in this article by Mr. 
Quillen. Since the Investigation is 
enabling its cooperating schools to 
improve their own citizenship pro- 
grams and, by precept and example, 
is making a direct contribution also 
to citizenship education elsewhere, 
this report of its progress forms an 
important part of the present sym- 
posium. 

Mr. Quillen is associate professor 
of education at Stanford University 
and director of the social studies cur- 
riculum at Menlo School and Junior 
College. He is codirector of the Stan- 
ford Social Education Investigation 
and cochairman of the Committee on 
Social Studies of the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. He has done considerable writ- 
ing in the field of social education. 





new materials that are needed and are 
not now available. 


(c) In developing and experimenting with 
new and old techniques of teaching in 
order to determine the most desirable 
kinds of learning situations. 

(f) In developing effective programs of 


evaluation that will measure the amount 
and direction of growth and develop- 
ment that take place as a result of the 
program. 

3. To place special emphasis upon such 
problems of major concern in social educa- 
tion as 

(a) Social education and the community. 

(b) Language interpretation and communi- 

cation as factors in social education. 
ee 


The implications of newer researches 
into the nature of individual growth 
and development for social education. 
(d) The implications of newer researches 
in social education (¢. g., those of the 
Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum, the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College, the 
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Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association, 
et cetera. ) 


(e 


~— 


The relationship of the subject matter 
of the social sciences to social edu- 
cation. 


(f 


The relationship between social educa- 
tion and regional planning. 


4. To make available and circulate as widely 
as possible the results of the experimentation 
and study developed by this project to all in- 
terested teachers of social education, adminis- 
trators, faculties of teacher education institu- 
tions, and the like, on such problems as 

(a) Stating a philosophy. 

(>) Formulating objectives. 

(c) Organizing programs of study. 

(d) Providing and utilizing materials. 

(e) Techniques of teaching. 

(f) Building evaluation programs. 

(g) Techniques of stimulating in-service 

growth. 

5. To develop techniques for evaluating the 

effectiveness of the type of experimentation 
that this project involves. 
In brief, the major function of the 
Investigation is to encourage the in- 
service development of teachers. The 
staff of the Investigation is not trying 
to further any particular curriculum 
approach or method of teaching. Its 
method of working is to codperate with 
the teachers in the project in attempt- 
ing to improve the social studies pro- 
grams in operation in their particular 
schools. 


HIE codperation between the staff 

of the Investigation and the teachers 

in the participating schools involves: 
(1) a workshop each summer during the 
three years of the project; (2) school 
visits during the year; and (3) prepa- 
ration of materials by the staff at Stan- 
ford on the request of the codperating 
teachers. During the first workshop 
last summer, emphasis was placed on 
the clarification of objectives, the or- 
ganization of courses, the study of stu- 
dent needs, the pre-planning of source 
units, and the evaluation of progress. 
Since the opening of the school year 





last fall staff members have spent an 
average of three weeks in each of the 
cooperating schools. The emphasis in 
school visits has been upon developing 
more effective classroom techniques, 
selecting and utilizing a variety of in- 
structional materials, the development 
of teaching units from source units, and 
the more effective utilization of evalu- 
ation as a technique in curricular modifi- 
cation, teaching, and the appraisal of 
student growth. 


S the project develops, certain contri- 
butions of the work to citizenship 
education become manifest. First the 
cooperative thinking of the staff and 
the participating teachers is leading to 
a clearer definition and a more adequate 
understanding of democratic values. 
Furthermore, progress has been made 
in defining the characteristics of be- 
havior essential to the achievement of 
democratic values within the realities 
of contemporary American culture.’ 
Another contribution to citizenship 
education which is emerging from the 
work of the Investigation is an empha- 
sis upon teacher-pupil planning. The 
clarification of democratic values has 
caused a large percentage of the teach- 
ers in the project to reach the conclusion 
that it is desirable to have more democ- 
racy actually practiced in the social 
studies classroom. This means that 
techniques need to be developed to 
permit students to participate in the 
selection of units for study, in develop- 
ing plans of action, in executing those 
plans, and in evaluating the results. 
Experimentation along these lines has 
focused the attention of those partici- 
pating in the Investigation upon such 
questions as: How much responsibility 
should be placed upon students? How 
can the teacher use her superior experi- 





1 Lavonne Hanna, Developing an Evalua- 
tion Program. Stanford Social Education In- 
vestigation, Bulletin No. 8, pp. 12-17. 
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ence democratically? How can stand- 
ards be maintained and continuity of 
learning experiences provided for 
within a program of pupil-teacher 
planning ? 

The emphasis upon democracy in the 
classroom has also been extended to 
a greater concern for the needs and 
interests of individuals, the search for 
accurate social data, and the develop- 
ment of group thinking on contro- 
versial issues. Interest questionnaires 
have been utilized in many of the co- 
operating schools. These have indicated 
that the social studies in relation to 
other subject matter fields generally 
stand near the bottom in student inter- 
est. This situation has in many cases 
led to a study of the reasons involved. 
Two of the major reasons seem to be 
the emphasis upon memorization of fact 
in social studies instruction and the 
tendency to separate such instruction 
from the realities of social living. 

In an effort to develop more effective 
reflective thinking, a greater vitality, 
and more democratic experiences in 
citizenship education, emphasis is being 
placed on using a greater variety of in- 
structional materials. These materials 
are selected so that students gain facility 
in separating fact from opinion, become 
aware of various points of view on 
controversial issues, and develop self- 
dependence in the location of informa- 
tion relevant to current issues in social- 
civic life. 

The social life of the school and com- 
munity is especially valuable as a re- 
source in citizenship education. Many 
schools are utilizing the social life of 
the school as a social studies labora- 
tory in studying problems of group life. 
In the school there are present such 
basic factors of human living as de- 
veloping and conserving human and 
nonhuman resources, transporting and 
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communicating, expressing ethical and 
aesthetic impulses, recreating and play- 
ing, and organizing and governing. The 
study of these essential group activities 
in the immediate environment lays a 
sound basis for extending conceptual 
understandings related to the larger 
community, state, region, nation, and 
world. 

Another somewhat different empha- 
sis being utilized by some of the co- 
operating schools is the study of social 
living in the region. This provides a 
functional ecological area for seeing the 
relationships between the geographic, 
historical, economic, political, and social 
factors in group living. 


T is too early to make definite pre- 

dictions concerning the contributions 
of the Stanford Social Education In- 
vestigation to social-civic education. 
A number of bulletins have already ap- 
peared discussing various phases of the 
work.’ A careful program of appraisal 
is being developed as a continuous part 
of the project. The codirectors and staff 
members would welcome suggestions 
from any teacher, parent, or adminis- 
trator. Our only hope is to make some 
contribution to the development of so- 
cial competence and a more effective 
realization of democratic values. 





2 Materials prepared by the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation to date: Grayson N., 
Kefauver and I. James Quillen, Plan for the 
Stanford Social Education § Investigation, 
Stanford University, 1939 ; Lavonne A. Hanna, 
Source Units, Bulletin 1, September, 1939; 
Edward A. Krug, The Motion Picture as a 
Medium of Instruction in Social Education, 
Bulletin 2, October, 1939; Matthew Evans, 
Inventory of Materials to Be Found in the 
Laboratory, Bulletin 3, October, 1939 ; Edward 
A. Krug, Using the Motion Picture in the 
Classroom, Bulletin 4, October, 1939; Edward 
A. Krug, Visual Aids Other Than the Motion 
Picture, Bulletin 5, November, 1939; Edward 
A. Krug, The Documentary Film as an Aid in 
Integrating Learning Experience, Bulletin 6, 
November, 1939; Matthew Evans, The Role of 
History in General Education, Bulletin 7, Janu- 
ary, 1940; Lavonne A. Hanna, Developing an 
Evaluation Program, Bulletin 8, February, 
1940; and Edward A. Krug, Individual Differ- 
ences Among Children as a Factor in Social 
Education, Bulletin 9, February, 1940. 
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Civic Training by Means of 


Student Forums 


HE principal of Citrus Union High 

School and Junior College came 
home from the Youth Conference of 
the National Education Association last 
summer enthusiastic over a new plan 
for study and participation in demo- 
cratic citizenship. He called together, 
at the opening of school, his Welfare 
Council of about twenty students and 
four teachers, and the Council worked 
out the following plan to raise the level 
of citizenship in the school. 


First, the Council met at an evening 
dinner in the school cafeteria and enu- 
merated a number of problems about 
school that were common citizenship 
problems. A vote was then taken as to 
the order of procedure in dealing with 
these problems, and the first six chosen 
in their respective order were: 

1. Student attendance in relationship to 
school finances. 

2. Honesty regarding student property and 
public property. 

3. Traffic on and off school campus. 

4. Good sportsmanship at games and on 
campus. 


5. What constitutes courtesy and good be- 
havior? 

6. Student conduct in relation to assembly 
programs. 

The next question was how to bring 
these problems before the entire student 
body and secure general interest in a 
united plan for their solution. The stu- 
dent assembly was too large, the school 
had no homerooms; but it did have a 
well-organized plan for oral discussions 
or forums throughout all English and 
social science classes. The forums were 
already organized with a plan for stu- 
dent chairmen, speakers, panel mem- 
bers, et cetera, so the Council decided to 


4 By F. S. HAYDEN 





q A device likely to become increas- 
ingly useful for giving practice in 
citizenship is the student forum. The 
present article describes the function- 
ing of forums at the Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College. Probably 
the most striking fact in the article is 
the manner in which discussion was 
turned into practical action, this ac- 
companying an aroused sense of 
pupil responsibility in the manage- 
ment of the school. 

Mr. Hayden, who describes the 
forum project, has been principal of 
the Citrus Union High School, Azusa. 
for twenty-six years. At present he is 
district superintendent of the high 
school, junior college, and night 
school and principal of the high 
school and junior college. 





use them approximately every five or 
six weeks. 

The Council further decided to ask 
the art department to supplement the 
forum discussions with posters, which 
were to embody the central citizenship 
theme. It was hoped that these posters 
would help secure the desired reaction 
from the civic body. Democracy should 
be more than an ideal; it would be a 
functioning reality. 

One very attractive poster was a life- 
sized head and shoulders of a bloody 
pirate, appropriately costumed, with 
these words, “Ditchers are pirates. They 
rob us of our school money.” Another 
poster showed a football player with a 
large patch on the seat of his trousers. 
The motto was, “Your A.D. A. will 
buy needed football suits.” 
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A committee was appointed to meet 
the art students and help them grasp 
the idea to be worked out in posters. 
Another committee was to make out- 
lines for the forums. Council members, 
poster artists, and forum panels all en- 
tered into their work with a zest, and 
soon the whole student body was inter- 
ested. 


S representative of the nature of 
the forum discussions the following 
material, submitted by the committee on 
outlines for the first forum panels, is 
presented : 
CITIZENSHIP FORUM NO. 1 
CITIZENSHIP IN OUR STUDENT DEMOCRACY 


1. What is the difference between a good 
citizen and a bad citizen? 

2. Can the students improve their school 
democracy? How? 


STUDENT ATTENDANCE IN RELATIONSHIP TO 
SCHOOL FINANCES 


1. Name some student activities that cost 
money. 

2. Does it cost more to run a shop than a 
classroom? Why? 

3. Why is commercial work more expensive 
than some other subjects ? 

4. Why is a music department expensive ? 

5. Who pays the bills for all of these de- 
partments ? 

». Where does the money come from? 
. On what basis is it raised? 

8. What does A. D. A. mean? 

9. How can any one student help raise this 
money ? 

10. How can he lose money for the school ? 

11. Why is it wrong for a student to “cut” 
or “ditch” school ? 

12. If each student’s attendance brings in 
approximately 60 cents a day, how much 
would 100 cuts cost the students and their 
school ? 

13. How many football suits would this 
buy? How many basketballs? How many 
instruments? How many diving boards? 

14. What about the student -who misses 
nearly every time it rains, or every time he 
has a slight ache or pain? 

15. Last year thirty “cutters” or poor at- 
tenders missed an average of thirty days each. 
How many days? At a loss of 60 cents a day, 
how much money did they lose for the school ? 


SI SN 
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HE interest developed in the forum 

discussions resulted in three definite 
steps. First, the principal was asked to 
give an assembly talk, explaining the at- 
tendance curve of the preceding year. 
He showed how it begins in September, 
when enthusiasm is high, at better than 
97 per cent. It gradually drops month 
by month to 90 per cent in February, 
and then, as gradually, rises again to 96 
per cent in the closing month of June. 
Reasons were presented for this curve 
and the resultant effects summarized. 

The second definite action was the ap- 
pearance at a school trustees’ meeting of 
both student body presidents, who asked 
the trustees if they would apply to stu- 
dent body activities a substantial part of 
any revenues accruing from increased 
attendance. Each president carried back 
an affirmative reply to his respective 
student body. 

The third resultant step was the or- 
ganization of eight schools in San Ga- 
briel Valley into an attendance contest. 
In this contest, at the present writing, 
Citrus has risen from fourth to second 
rank. The question might be asked if 
students attend school when their health 
does not warrant. We do not think so. 
The principal and student officers have 
pointed out that health must receive first 
consideration, 


HE second citizenship forum on 

“Honesty” has been carried out 
on lines similar to the first, and commit- 
tees are now working on the “Traffic” 
problem. 

Thus far we feel that the plan is 
working very successfully. A new sense 
of citizenship is being developed. An 
added sense of value is given to class- 
room work and a new motivation to our 
forums. The school democracy is tak- 
ing its place as a sector of the larger de- 
mocracy, and junior citizens are meeting 
and solving their own problems. 


<> 


<> 


Mock National Nominating 


Convention 


FLAG-DECKED speakers’ plat- 

form erected on the stage of the 
auditorium, complete with microphone, 
water pitcher, and a succession of elo- 
quent, dynamic speakers. A_ spirited 
keynoter, a clear-thinking chairman of 
the platform committee, a firm perma- 
nent chairman, persuasive nominators, 
enthusiastic seconders. Logical candi- 
dates, favorite sons, dark horses. Dele- 
gations with state standards, badges, 
banners, placards. Bands, demonstra- 
tions, excitement. A National Commit- 
tee, a secretarial staff, a press section, 
a broadcasting unit, a first-aid station. 
Clicking typewriters, dashing telegraph 
boys, flash-light bulbs. Politicians. Po- 
litical maneuvering. Balloting. Rebal- 
loting. All the garish, mad trappings of 
a National Convention, 

The scene is University High School 
in Los Angeles ; the occasion, the quad- 
rennial mock convention, realistic in 
every detail, sponsored by the Social 
Studies Department. Yet this is not, 
despite its high entertainment value, 
merely a stunt or a show. It is a care- 
fully planned activity intrinsic to the 
citizenship program of the school, This 
program embraces three aspects: the 
use of the classroom as a laboratory for 
the study of the problems of democratic 
citizenship, the participation of the stu- 
dents in the citizenship activities of the 
school, and the increasing interest and 
participation of the students in civic 
affairs on a local, state, and national 
scale. To each of these purposes the 
mock convention contributes. 

Sponsored by the social studies teach- 
ers, the convention is tied directly to the 
curricular materials of the department. 


4 By MARGARET GARY 





q Devices for giving students first- 
hand experience in the institutions of 
government that are becoming in- 
creasingly popular are the mock elec- 
tions, mock conventions, mock courts. 
As representative of the best of these 
adventures into participation in the 
adult civic world, we present this 
excellent description of the mock na- 
tional nominating convention of Uni- 
versity High School, Los Angeles. 
This particular mock activity is espe- 
cially important in that it is not just a 
stunt or an exaggerated motivating 
device. Rather is it a considered and 
planned instrument of the social 
studies classes, a definite part of a 
school-wide program to develop good 
citizens. 

Miss Gary is head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Growth at University 
High School. Before going to Univer- 
sity High as a training teacher in the 
Social Studies Department in 1931, 
she had taught in the George Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles. Last 
summer she was awarded the Harriett 
Wells Scholarship of the English- 
Speaking Union, which provided her 
with a month's trip to England. 





In eleventh grade classes a major unit 
is developed around the imminence of 
the nomination of presidential candi- 
dates. In A10 classes the convention is 
used as illustrative material in the unit 
on changing governments. The B10 
course is expanded to include some pre- 
liminary work on government, and in 
senior electives in the department ma- 
terial on nominations, elections, and 
party history is reviewed as a basis for 
admitting the senior students to partici- 
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pate in the convention in positions of 
leadership. In order to permit all sen- 
iors to share in the activity, teachers 
of the Senior Problems (the required 
year course for twelfth-graders) have 
agreed to give adequate time to the 
background study to enable all seniors 
to serve in state delegations. This plan 
excludes from active participation only 
the tenth grade students who have 
elected science in preference to social 
studies. This means that in a school of 
about 1,800 some 1,500 students—a 
number equal to the delegates in a real 
convention plus a goodly number for 
special positions—engage directly in the 
activity. The remaining 300 will be wel- 
come guests at the convention and will 
receive sufficient information through 
the school paper prior to the convention 
to observe intelligently. 


HE whole-hearted cooperation and 

enthusiastic labor of the entire fac- 
ulty and student body could not be so 
readily attained if the only purpose 
were to interest the students in national 
affairs and to inform them concerning 
them, worthy as these aims are. That 
the mock convention does increase stu- 
dent knowledge and enhance and direct 
student interest is obvious, but, in addi- 
tion, the convention has two further 
aims: to develop habits of participa- 
tion, responsibility, thoroughness, sel f- 
control, and initiative; and to tone up 
the entire extra-curricular life of the 
school. 

Students cannot, in wholesale num- 
bers, study current problems, form com- 
mittees, prepare speeches, investigate 
local political situations, stage demon- 
strations, engage in political manipula- 
tion and trading (limited by the actual 
alignments and political commitments 
with which they must be thoroughly 
familiar), devise platforms, plan a host 
of accompanying activities, and work 
out multitudinous details without prac- 
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ticing the many virtues suggested by the 
word responsibility. Not only will these 
benefits be immediately apparent in the 
classroom and, presumably, in adult life, 
but they will also result in improved 
morale and performance throughout 
the extra-curricular life of the school. 

The citizenship program of a school, 
to be really effective, must embrace 
faculty as well as students. The con- 
vention, we feel, achieves unique results 
in making the entire faculty conscious 
of the scope and meaning of the citi- 
zenship program. The opportunity it 
furnishes, too, for interdepartmental 
cooperation on a widespread scale is 
almost spectacular. Departments con- 
cerned and their possible contributions 
include the following : 


1. Art Department; mechanical drafting— 
uniform state name signs, pictures, and post- 
ers for convention hall; blue print of floor 
plan of convention hall. 

2. Mechanic Arts—standards for state 
name signs. 

3. R.O. T. C—lending and placing flags; 
leader for pledge of allegiance; ushers. 

4. Stagecraft—arranging stage with loud 
speaker, ferns, flowers, and flags; providing 
seats for speakers and guests; locating sec- 
tions for the band, the press, and a secretarial 
staff; use of auditorium for rehearsals and 
convention; handling colored lights. 

5. Music—band or orchestra; special music 
for delegations. 

6. Agriculture—use of palms, ferns, et 
cetera, 

7. Physical education—Red Cross unit. 

8. Journalism—general publicity; press 
section at convention; convention picture. 

9. English—help with writing letters to 
state committees, National Committee, et 
cetera. 

10. Speech—help with speeches ; rehearsals 
over loud speaker. 

11. Commerce—general typing assistance; 
preparing tally sheets; tabulating votes on 
adding machine; providing a secretarial staff. 

12. Library—securing information; build- 
ing classroom libraries; preparing bibliogra- 
phies, et cetera. 

13. Principal—financing purchase of stand- 
ards, posters; stage expense; general advice 
and encouragement. 

14. Business office—care for funds. 
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F proper community resources are 

tapped, the wholesome influence of 
the convention may extend even be- 
yond the walls of the school. Much help 
and support may be obtained through 
P.-T. A., service clubs, the press, and 
the local political groups. This activity 
provides, with careful planning, a clear- 
cut example of progressive education at 
its best and can be used to demonstrate 
to the community what the school is 
trying to do. Even without a conscious 
program to catch the interest of the 
community, the students will carry 
home their own enthusiasm, with the 
result that their parents will share their 
infectious interest, both in the school 
project and in the national political 
scene. Care should be taken, of course, 
to show the school’s constituents how 
the choice of political party was made 
(the students will invariably select the 
party in which the greater doubt exists 
concerning the nominee) and to make 
clear the basic educational objectives as 
well as the more spectacular qualities of 
the convention. 

The concomitant result of this com- 
munity interest in the school will be 
the student’s increased interest in the 
community. If the students can be led, 
through the convention, to accept both 
more freely and more discriminatingly 
the community's educational offerings 
—the newspaper, the radio, the political 
meeting—and if he can be encouraged 
to participate more widely in out-ot- 
school civic activities, the third objec- 
tive of our citizenship program will 
have been realized. 


Hilé real success not only of the 

convention itself but of the entire 
citizenship program of which it is an 
integral part is dependent upon the com- 
pleteness of the preliminary planning, 
on the thoroughness of the students’ 
research on past and present political 
trends and practices, on the extent of 


the follow-up activities (such as a mock 
election the next November), and on 
the validity of the evaluation of the 
project. This evaluation will be three- 
fold: the formal testing program in 
social studies classes to determine the 
political knowledge and attitudes of 
the students; the observation of social 
studies teachers, faculty sponsors, and 
administrators of desirable improve- 
ments in pupil participation and ear- 
nestness in extra-curricular activities ; 
and the attempt to judge the carry-over 
values in adult life. The extent of the 
latter can be gauged only by the occa- 
sional testimonial that comes by chance 
to the ears of the teacher, but all teach- 
ers who have helped with the mock con- 
vention will have a fairly impressive list 
of evidences of a genuine and continu- 
ing political interest engendered by the 
convention.' 

Two previous experiences with a 
mock convention have led us to believe 
that it does accomplish these purposes. 
True, it is a tremendous undertaking ; 
it means a great deal of work; it creates 
some difficulties and problems ; but the 
effort required to produce a successful 
convention is more than compensated 
for by the results achieved. The extent 
of its effect on the morale of the school 
is difficult to measure but easy to see. 
Its unifying value is beyond compare, 
for the convention has a larger cast than 
an operetta or a playday and a produc- 
tion staff unrivaled in size, variety, and 
ability. It liberates the energies and dis- 
plays the creative talents of hundreds of 
participants. It engenders as much spirit 
as a successful football season. All this 
is accomplished, yet its major aim, that 
of vitalizing and reinforcing the citizen- 
ship program, is abundantly realized. 

1 As an indication of teacher enthusiasm for 
the convention as an instrument for the teach- 
ing and practicing of citizenship, a teachers’ 
committee has recently completed a bulletin 
on “Suggestions for Organizing a Mock Na- 
tional Nominating Convention” issued by the 


Secondary Curriculum Section of the Los An- 
geles City Schools (publication C-217). 











Community Activities Offer 


Civic Training 


HE South Pasadena Junior High 

School is highly interested in the 
local Community Chest because it pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for our 
students to learn about community 
affairs by actually participating in them. 
Our boys and girls, as members of vari- 
ous character-building agencies sup- 
ported by the Chest, have profited for 
many years as recipients of Chest sup- 
port, but now, by actually participating 
in the Chest campaign, they are receiv- 
ing the valuable civic training that 
comes from association with adult lead- 
ers ina worthy undertaking for commu- 
nity welfare. They are experiencing 
the privileges and obligations of citizen- 
ship as they could never do in a school 
where the curriculum is circumseribed 
by the walls of the school building. 

The problem of guaranteeing rich 
and vital programs for the character- 
building organizations has always been 
a concern of adult citizens. Two years 
ago it became a school problem in South 
Pasadena when an interest in it grew 
out of the discussions of a committee 
on character-building organizations in 
a unit of work on community life. The 
instructor of this group was at the time 
sponsoring a Boy Scout troop, and his 
experiences gave him the insight and 
understanding necessary to guide the 
discussion into the development of a 
program in which the entire school 
could participate. 

The adult citizens in the city and the 
constituency of the student body of 
the South Pasadena Junior High School 
are especially interested in the activities 
of the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the Y. M.C. A., and 
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4 If there is anything to this idea that 
we learn to do by doing, pupil par- 
ticipation in community enterprises 
should furnish the most desirable type 
of laboratory experience in citizen- 
ship. The accompanying article, 
which describes the part that the boys 
and girls of the South Pasadena Junior 
High School played in the success of 
a city’s community chest drive, illus- 
trates the sort of community activities 
in which California schools are taking 
part. 

Mr. Spencer is principal of the South 
Pasadena school and Mr. Thompson. 
chairman of the 9B social studies 
group, is the teacher of the classes 
which developed the unit described 
in the article. 





the Junior Red Cross. A greater por- 
tion of the Community Chest fund than 
in most cities goes to the support of 
these character-building groups, and 
upon the success of the Community 
Chest drive depends the degree of cur- 
tailment or enrichment of their pro- 
grams. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
the school should take a more direct in- 
terest In the annual Chest drive. 


Hl. major activities of the Chest 

organization are the solicitation and 
distribution of funds. We decided that 
junior high school students are not quite 
mature enough to canvass adults for 
contributions. The distribution and the 
budgeting of the funds for the Chest 
also are activities requiring a higher 
level of maturity than would be found 
in student participation. It seemed, how- 
ever, that there should be real life activi- 


ae: 
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ties that would provide a degree of 
actual experience which would give stu- 
dents a sympathetic understanding of 
the whole Community Chest pattern. 
The issue was met when the children 
set up an organization in the school for 
the solicitation and distribution of funds 
in the junior high school community, 
the funds being definitely earmarked 
for the character-building agencies. All 
contributions were purposefully small, 
and no pressure was exerted in making 
the collections. 

Other ways of directly sharing Chest 
experiences with the adults were 
brought to light when a careful study 
was made of the adult organizations. 
Every kind of descriptive material that 
could be found in article or pamphlet 
about the Community Chest was 
brought to the English-social studies 
classes in the ninth grade. The Commu- 
nity Chest leaders and the leaders of the 
organizations that benefited by Chest 
money were asked to talk about the par- 
ticular phase of the work in which they 
were interested. Then all the informa- 
tion was carefully analyzed and organ- 
ized for furtheg study. 


y  ghelnens the ninth grade groups had 
studied very carefully the organi- 
zation and activities of the local commu- 
nity Chest, they proceeded to set up a 
Chest organization for the school that 
would help develop the junior high 
school’s campaign and prepare for par- 
ticipation in the adult drive. Under an 
executive board composed of a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and a publicity director, they 
appointed a colonel for each grade. Un- 
der each colonel were two majors, one 
for the B semester class and one for the 
A. A captain in each homeroom worked 
under the majors and was directly re- 
sponsible for the campaign of his group. 

The data that had been gathered 
showed that the average solicitor would 


benefit by the knowledge that our Com- 
munity Chest represents thirteen dif- 
ferent organizations and that the aver- 
age citizen would be approached for 
money thirteen different times if the 
Chest had not so organized the agencies 
that only one drive is necessary. But 
solicitors do not always take advantage 
of this talking point and frequently do 
not know how to approach potential 
donors and convince them that they 
need to contribute to the Chest. At the 
request of the student Executive Board, 
the drama groups dramatized both dif- 
ficulties and presented them at a city 
Chest meeting. The skits were titled 
“The Origin of the Community Chest” 
and “The Right Way and the Wrong 
Way.” 

The purpose of the first skit was to 
depict the need for consolidation. The 
action centered around a business man, 
Mr. Smith, who, because he was a good 
citizen, felt it his duty to support worthy 
organizations in his community. Before 
the Community Chest was organized, 
Mr. Smith found himself approached 
by representatives of more than thirteen 
character-building and welfare agen- 
cies, and his cheerful willingness to give 
soon turned to resentment. After the 
Chest was organized Mr. Smith cheer- 
fully made the one contribution to help 
maintain the thirteen worthy organiza- 
tions in his community. 

“The Right Way and the Wrong 
Way” served to illustrate the correct 
and the incorrect method of approach- 
ing a citizen regarding his contribution. 
The skit opened by showing a solicita- 
tion failing in its purpose because the 
solicitor did not help his prospect un- 
derstand the importance of the Chest 
work. The solicitation was repeated, 
showing the right way to gain support 
for the Chest. Effective use of tableaux 
was made in this part of the skit. As 
the solicitor described the work of each 
organization, its work and ideals were 
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described briefly by students in costume. 

Students in the art classes accepted 
the task of preparing posters with sig- 
nificant pictures and wording for each 
of the homerooms and other vantage 
points in the school. Further art aid 
was solicited when the captains in the 
homerooms decided that they needed 
small chests in each homeroom for the 
pennies that were being contributed by 
the students. In the culminating assem- 
bly the Art Department again func- 
tioned in helping the stage crew prepare 
the setting for the final activities of the 
drive. The adults in the city Chest drive 
asked the department for twenty-five 
large quota charts on which they re- 
corded the progress of the workers in 
each of the twenty-five divisions of the 
city. 

At a meeting during which members 
of the school Executive Board were dis- 
cussing and attempting to evaluate the 
effectiveness with which they had in- 
formed the captains of the various 
homerooms about the organizations and 
functions of the Chest, they discovered 
that they would do well to provide the 
same definite and detailed information 
for adults of the community. The city 
press carried general information about 
all the Chest activities, but detailed 
“specifics” regarding the character- 
building organizations, in the opinion 
of the Student Executive Board, needed 
to be carried to parents whose children 
were or should be active participants. 
Arrangements were made with the 
English-social studies classes, therefore, 
to write letters to parents about the 
importance of the programs of these 
organizations. Several classes con- 
ceived the idea of “fireside chats” with 
their own or neighbor families regard- 
ing points in the character-building pro- 
gram that were not always clear. It was 
felt that much was done to correct some 
of the misconceptions which wartime 
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adults still harbored about the Y. M. 
C. A. and that the other agencies be- 
caine more than just a name to the 
parents who read the letters and par- 
ticipated in the chats. 


UR Chest unit ended the day before 

the city Chest drive started. The 
culminating activities were presented in 
an all-inclusive assembly program and a 
special issue of La Torre, the weekly 
school paper. 

The chairman of the city Chest’s 
Board of Directors presided over the 
assembly, and other city Chest officials, 
including the city superintendent of 
schools, participated. The theme of the 
assembly was that which had been 
adopted for the city drive, “Marching 
Together.” During the assembly the 
glee clubs sang their specially prepared 
songs, the drama groups gave the pre- 
viously mentioned skits, student speak- 
ers reviewed the activities in which the 
ditferent classes and departments had 
engaged, the captains from each home- 
room put the small chests used in the 
rooms in a huge chest on the stage, talks 
were made by the city Chest officials 
and the superintendent of schools, and 
the chairman of the Chest Board 
of the Junior High School presented 
to the chairman of the city Chest Board 
the donations of the pupils and faculty. 

The school felt that Dr. James T. 
Mordy, Community Chest campaign 
director for South Pasadena, capably 
evaluated the school’s Chest work when 
he said: 

The value of the school’s Community Chest 
program is not hard to estimate. The boys 
and girls of the South Pasadena Junior High 
School knew they were citizens working 
shoulder to shoulder with other citizens in 
the same community on a common problem. 
They shared the anxieties, the perplexities, 
the grievances, the expectations and the suc- 
cesses of their fellow citizens. This is surely 
the good life; the continued living of it is 
the hope and prayer of all mankind. 


~&. 
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Practical Adventures in 


Government 


APITALIZING on all possible 

learning experiences provides the 
motive behind the Student Government 
course in the curriculum of the Lassen 
Union High School. Dewey tells us that 
we only learn as we engage in creative, 
purposeful activity ; and, with this prin- 
ciple in mind, through this course we 
attempt to make the study of modern 
democratic government a living experi- 
ence. 

Our school has a student body organ- 
ization with provisions for a great deal 
of student activity in the handling of 
student affairs. There are ten officers, 
all elected by the student body member- 
ship, and each delegated specific duties. 
In conjunction with a representative 
from each class and one each from the 
Boys’ League and the Girls’ League 
they compose the student council; the 
members of the founcil are: 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Soys’ Athletic Manager 
Girls’ Athletic Manager 
Boys’ Advertising Manager 
Girls’ Advertising Manager 
Boys’ Yell Leader 

Girls’ Yell Leader 

Boys’ League Representative 
Girls’ League Representative 
Senior Representative 
Junior Representative 
Sophomore Representative 
Freshman Representative 

For several years we have faced cer- 
tain problems in connection with our 
student government. These may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Lack of time to perform student 
government functions. We had three 
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q One of the earliest efforts to teach 
citizenship that developed as we 
came to realize that we can learn to 
do only by doing and that a factual 
acquaintance with the forms of gov- 
ernment does not necessarily make 
good citizens was the adoption of 
student government. But many people 
today are not so sure that student 
government is a shortcut to citizen- 
ship. Not so much because we have 
lost faith in student government, but 
rather that student government so 
many times is a nonfunctioning, hon- 
orary sort of organization that gives 
no real experience in citizenship. This 
being the case, there is a noticeable 
trend to make student government 
more functional. The present article 
describes one such effort, one that is 
typical of many such experiments 
being tried in California today. 

Mr. Collyer, who writes the article, 
is vice-principal of the Lassen Union 
High School. He serves as student 
body adviser at Lassen and has had 
intimate contact with students in 
many informal ways through his in- 
terest in student activities. 





situations growing out of this: (a) 
Either these functions were performed 
by teachers; (>) students attempted to 
get out of other classes to perform these 
tasks; or (c) the work went undone. 

2. Honorary officeholders. Many of 
our officers did very little except attend 
council meetings. The splendid oppor- 
tunity to learn about government 
through participation in governing ac- 
tivities was lost. Many times these stu- 
dents did not know much about their 
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student body organization or the activi- 
ties sponsored by the student body. 

3. Simall student body membership. 
Even though many privileges were of- 
fered with our student body member- 
ship cards, their sale did not reach more 
than 50 per cent of the students enrolled 
in the institution. 

4. Lack of time for student council 
meetings. Council meetings were held 
during noon hours once a week. Fre- 
quently this time was too brief and spe- 
cial meetings were required. Later the 
members were excused from classes 
for these meetings. This procedure, of 
course, interfered with the classwork 
of these students. 

5. Poor school spirit. Vhe most far- 
reaching problem was the lack of inter- 
est in school activities. We had a small 
group that was very active and enthusi- 
astic, but the mass of students failed to 
support student activities. 


ITH these things in mind, this 

last year we have undertaken to 
organize a student government class. 
Full credit 1s offered, with the class 
meeting a full period each day. All stu- 
dent council members are enrolled. The 
five problems listed above have all been 
attacked ; notable gains have been made 
on the first four, and considerable prog- 
ress has been made in developing a 
better general school spirit. 

The students have come to know more 
about their own government problems. 
They have studied their finances and 
evolved a budget. They have allocated 
money on the basis of amount available 
and need. Emergency “raids” on the 
treasury have been decreased by having 
all requests for money by organizations 
submitted at the beginning of the 
year. Realizing the necessity for sound 
financing, the student council has be- 
come the nucleus of a real campaign 
for student body membership which 
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has increased the first quarter member- 
ship from around 45 per cent for the 
previous year to 71 per cent for the 
current year. 

There has been time for students to 
perform the functions of their offices. 
The advertising of student activities 
has been made far more extensive and 
effective. The student council has had 
sufficient time for meeting. In fact, 
there is always opportunity for busi- 
ness to be discussed and there is no 
need for special meetings. 

Students have faced many of the 
problems around school and have helped 
to create a more cooperative student 
group. Frank discussion has brought 
many a problem into the open. While 
the problem of school spirit has not 
been solved, there are many indications 
of improvement. 

Other activities which engage the 
attention of the group are parliamen- 
tary procedure, governmental structure, 
and philosophy of government. In ad- 
dition there have been outside speakers 
brought before the group. Already the 
county recorder, the auditor, and the 
superintendent of schools have held 
discussions with the class. Appearances 
have been made by the sheriff, the city 
engineer, a state highway patrol officer, 
the Superior Court judge, the mayor, 
and several other officials. 

These discussions and outside speak- 
ers take about one to two days a week. 
The program is flexible and these activi- 
ties are not allowed to interfere with 
the main idea of the course, which is to 
give education in government through 
governing. To do is to learn whi not 
make more use of this great opportunity 
to make civics and government a real 
life course in our curriculum? Why be 
content to let much worth-whuile activity 
languish as extracurriculum activity ? 
In the purposeful school, there is no 
extracurricular activity. 





Allowing Students to Make 
Their Own Choices 42, ors s. arcume 


ITHOUT any specified classes 

for training in citizenship, 
Woodrow Wilson High School of Long 
Beach is probably doing more for the 
future of its pupils than many schools 
with definite programs along this line. 
Because the principal of this school be- 
lieves that the problem of developing 
pupils’ power of self-direction in sec- 
ondary schools is one of great impor- 
tance at the present time, one that in- 
volves to a degree the reorganization of 
schedule, curriculum, and time arrange- 
ments within the school, much time is 
being spent in studying the life interests 
of the pupil, and as a result ways of 
meeting his present and future needs 
are being considered. 

I.very school has a philosophy of edu- 
cation, expressed or unexpressed, and 
itis through this philosophy that we can 
know what kind of citizens are being 
prepared for the future leaders of the 
community, \We may summarize our 
own philosophy ina few sentences : 

1. The high school is not the place for 
teachers to cram facts into the minds of in- 
different children; rather is it the place of 
opportunity for those students who are will- 
ing to pay the price of interest, coOperation, 
and conscientious work, 

2. Pupils have a wide range of abilities 
which necessitate a flexible type of program, 
one which will allow the pupil to adjust his 
time to his needs, according to his ability and 
natural aptitudes. 

3. The present trend is toward more leisure 
time, and pupils should be encouraged to take 
part in social and other worth-while activities 
on the campus. 

4. Individual initiative is developed through 
freedom of action. The school should create 
a situation which enables a pupil to make 
choices and take the consequences of his 


choice. 





q It is almost an axiom that demo- 
cratic citizenship can only be learned 
by experiencing; it cannot be taught 
by textbook or by rule. This being 
the case, it becomes evident that the 
dictatorial policies of many of our 
American schools defeat the very 
purpose for which our schools were 
founded, that of providing citizens 
who can carry on intelligently in a 
democracy. Accepting this sort of 
reasoning as its school philosophy, 
the Woodrow Wilson High School of 
Long Beach has attempted to provide 
experience in citizenship for its stu- 
dents by means of the rather obvious 
expedient of providing them with op- 
portunities to make their own deci- 
sions. In other words, it makes of the 
school environment a functioning 
democracy. 

This method of providing training 
for citizenship is described by Mrs. 
Alguire, a teacher at Woodrow Wil- 
son. She is well qualified to discuss 
this subject, for her M. A. thesis was 
written on the school’s program. She 
has been in the Long Beach schools 
for nine years, two of them as assist- 
ant supervisor of girls’ physical edu- 
cation. At the present time she is a 
member of that city’s Curriculum 
Committee. 





5. More emphasis is being placed on life 
interests rather than on the accumulation of 
subject matter. 


6. The reward for good citizenship should 
be more independence and freedom. 

The pupil spends much of his waking 
time in school, and the way in which he 
meets his future responsibilities will be 
dependent largely upon how he spends 
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his time during these formative years of 
school life. If every minute of the 
school day has to be accounted for to 
some teacher in the classroom or study 
hall, his later development will be nar- 
rowed because of thwarted needs and 
desires that never have been fulfilled. 
Many of these needs are not met in the 
home. Thus the school must assume the 
responsibility in wisely directing him 
in the use of his free periods. 


HIS preliminary discussion leads to 

the description of the program car- 
ried on in Woodrow Wilson, a program 
which makes it possible for the pupil to 
have time each day for the pursuance of 
his own choice of occupation, whether 
it be merely social intercourse in the 
patio, participation in coeducational ac- 
tivities on the athletic field, reading in 
the library, attending club meetings, 
getting help from a teacher in a special 
subject, or receiving some much-needed 
help or counseling without being sent 
for from a class. 

The schedule used today, making all 
of this possible, is the outgrowth of sev- 
eral years of experimentation. The 
principal consideration has been to have 
one period each day entirely free for the 
use of the student. 

According to this schedule, on Mon- 
day morning the pupil does not go to his 
first period class. Possibly the week- 
end has been a little too full of activities, 
and he needs to do a little further study- 
ing. The period is his. The homeroom 
teacher may find some student staying 
in her room and looking wistfully as if 
he needs some extra counsel. If she has 
taken advantage wisely of the home- 
room period to become acquainted with 
the individuals in her group, she may 
be just the one to give him the word of 
encouragement he needs. It might be 
well to pause right here to say that the 
same teacher carries her homeroom or 
section through its entire three years of 
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school life. Thus she has the opportu- 
nity of knowing that particular group 
better than anyone else knows them. 
More vital problems have been revealed 
to the homeroom teacher during this 
activity period than are realized at the 
time, and many times upon the counsel 
given at such a time is based an indi- 
vidual’s growth into a good citizen. 
Pupils hate to be forced into confi- 
dences, but the understanding home- 
room teacher uses her knowledge with- 
out seeming to and guides in ways not 
seen on the surface at the particular 
time. 

Knowing a place increases its useful- 
ness. Many times the boy or girl has a 
desire to find out just what the library 
contains, but if he has no free period 
he is limited by time and the necessity of 
working on some particular assignment 
or study. If this is the case, it is com- 
pulsory learning that takes the pupil to 
the library, rather than the development 
of that special interest he may have felt. 
Many educators today contend that 
extensive reading by far outstrips text- 
book memorization in its help in de- 
veloping the individual. In the average 
high school schedule, however, there is 
no time for the enriching effect that 
reading has on the development oi 
standards in the life of the adolescent. 
Activity period in our own school finds 
the library full of pupils, some studying, 
some reading, and some merely looking 
at pictures ; the desire to be there is the 
only requirement. 

Clubs have had a great increase in 
membership and activity since we have 
provided time for them to carry on their 
activities. Youth demands social inter- 
course, and whether for pleasure, serv- 
ice, or business, groups will organize 
merely for the joy of working or play- 
ing together. But unless an organization 
functions it is worthless as a club. Here- 
tofore, scheduled meetings had to come 
after school. Home called many stu- 














dents.’ Some boys had papers to deliver. 
Both boys and girls were interested in 
after-school athletics. Consequently, the 
clubs suffered. Now our activity period 
has given clubs a time for functioning. 

In considering the entire roster of our 
clubs, a person might experience a feel- 
ing of amusement or even a question as 
to the usefulness of some. But if the 
size of membership is a criterion for 
success, all of the clubs listed are on a 
thriving basis. In comparing the value 
of school clubs with the luncheon clubs 
of the city, we might well give the same 
answer for both. The members of the 
latter organizations return to their work 
smiling and sometimes looking sheepish 
or pleased ; the students go on to their 
next classes with a pleasant feeling of 
warmth and well-being, and thus the 
free period has proved a means of 
stimulus to effort and thinking to be 
done in the next class. 


Hart has said, “Education through 
membership in various groups is more 
potent than through any other me- 
dium.”’* The child may be able to recite 
lessons without learning anything that 
will lastingly modify his behavior, but he 
lives the conduct he has developed by 
experience in group life. 


FEW of the many things that may 

be done with the activity period 
have been touched upon. It would be 
possible to discuss many more. Some in- 
dividuals need the socializing effect of 
group discussions in the patios or on the 
grounds and athletic fields; most need 
some of the many other extra-curricular 
activities that are a part of school life. 
The point to be stressed is that whatever 
is done is a free choice on the part of the 
students. 


Following the activity period Mon- 
day morning, the pupil attends his other 





1 Joseph K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of 
ee, Henry Holt and Company, 1929, 
Pp. ° 
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classes during the day. The sixth period 
Monday is set aside for supervised 
study, this allowing another period in 
which the student may study in class 
or be excused to go to the library if 
the teacher feels that he is doing well 
in his work. The second period on 
Tuesday is set aside for the activity 
hour, the third on Wednesday, the sixth 
on Thursday, and the seventh on Fri- 
day. Similarly the daily supervised 
study period is advanced from day to 
day. The fourth and fifth periods are 
omitted as activity hours, for they are 
shorter and are used as lunch periods. 
If the child has nothing to hold him 
Friday afternoon, he may go home dur- 
ing the activity period, which is the last 
period of the day. The students are put 
on their honor to stay if there is to be 
a pep rally or any type of called meeting. 

Needless to say, all of this is citizen- 
ship training. With time to go for help 
in art, music, or in the various shops, 
with time to work or to play, to study 
or merely to talk, the student faces real 
life situations. He has free choices to 
make. Student government is student 
government. Mistakes are made, but 
the young people face the results of 
their mistakes. 

Pupils like to be trusted. If some- 
thing belongs to a group, the group 
will take care of it. Woodrow Wilson 
belongs to the student. Happiness and 
contentment produce a wholesome 
atmosphere. With time for plenty of 
activity, added to the feeling of free- 
dom, there is little to promote a disci- 
pline problem. The reward for good 
work and good citizenship should be 
more independence and more freedom. 
This is the working basis for Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Little has been said in this article 
about citizenship. The entire set-up of 
the school, however, is conducive to citi- 
zenship training in a truly functioning 
manner. 











A Curricular Approach to 


Civic Training «<5, nenserc. rorscm 


HE course which Modesto Junior 

College calls “Community Prob- 
lems” was devised by the Social Sci- 
ence Department to render two distinct 
services. 


First of all, it gives to students who 
intend finishing their formal education 
at the end of junior college attendance 
an opportunity to discuss and to study 
in a limited, practical way many of the 
problems which, in a theoretical form, 
are to be found in college preparatory 
courses. With this idea in mind a three- 
unit course has been made up, consisting 
of three distinct sections: A, Economic 
Problems; B, Political Problems, and 
C, Social Problems. To each one of 
these sections a teacher willing to at- 
tempt special work in some one particu- 
lar field is assigned. 

The second student service rendered 
by the course is rather technical, but, 
we think, useful in our particular local 
situation. It has been our experience 
that students sometimes attempt courses 
for which they soon find themselves un- 
prepared, and which consequently they 
have to drop. As it generally is too 
late for them to enter another course, 
they face the disagreeable probability of 
losing two or three academic credits. 
The existence of the Community Prob- 
lems course gives them an alternative, 
for they can, at the end of a six-weeks 
period, enter Sections B and C of the 
new course and still salvage two units 
of credit. 

In department discussions that took 
place prior to the inception of this ex- 
periment, it was emphasized that the 
main objective of each of the three 
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q@ Many of the methods for teaching 
citizenship: which are described in 
this symposium are extra-class ac- 
tivities. It is readily apparent that 
such activities have more possibility 
of resulting in desirable behavior that 
will carry over into out-of-school life 
than have the traditional fact-centered 
civics courses. But this does not mean 
that our schools are failing to adapt 
their course work to our increasing 
understanding of how we can help 
our students develop desirable habits 
of citizenship. Among the courses 
which California schools have set up 
to promote understanding of democ- 
racy and the responsibilities of citi- 
zens is the Community Problems 
course of Modesto Junior College. The 
article describing this course is of 
interest in another regard—it reminds 
us that for many students the junior 
college is becoming the jumping-off 
place from school to community. and 
so unusual concern at this level must 
be given to civic training. 

The article is written by Mr.Florcken, 
chairman of the Social Science De- 
partment, Modesto Junior College. 
Contributions to the article also were 
made by Leonard Bartlett and Charles 
Edwin Stickle, who join with the au- 
thor in the teaching of the Community 
Problems course. 





sections of the course was to help the 
student adapt himself to the immediate 
local environment in which he will find 
himself on graduating from the Junior 
College. All three teachers who are 
handling the course agreed that nothing 
but matters of immediate practical im- 
portance should be discussed or studied. 

















N Section A, Economic Problems, the 

subject matter includes only the most 
immediate economic contacts that a 
young student will have with the local 
community after graduation. The pro- 
cedure in last semester’s class was about 
as follows: 

First of all, there was a two-day 
discussion of rent, both theoretical and 
practical, followed by a talk from a local 
banker who explained the mechanics 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
and by one from a local realtor who dis- 
cussed the relative advantages of home 
ownership and rental. Next came a 
four-day discussion of insurance, first 
in a general, theoretical way, and then 
from a more practical, sales-resistant 
viewpoint. Several of the more common 
types of life insurance policies were dis- 
cussed from the buyer’s point of view; 
health and accident insurance were dis- 
cussed and illustrated with facsimiles of 
various types of policies. 

Automobile and fire insurance were 
discussed and explained by a local in- 
surance broker who had once been a 
student in the college and who enjoyed 
hugely “playing teacher.” Then came a 
two-day discussion of the mechanics 
and the philosophy of installment pay- 
ments, a topic that proved of intense 
interest to the class. Next, two lectures 
and discussions concerning the uses of 
banks, bank accounts, checking ac- 
counts, and credit ratings were followed 
by a talk from a local banker concerning 
the services of the local banks. Finally 
there were two lectures describing the 
local taxation and assessment situation 
so as to explain how taxes are assessed, 
how collected, and for what purposes 
spent. Throughout the entire six-weeks 
period the discussion revolved about 
the immediate personal “fixed charges” 
with which the student will be faced as 
soon as he graduates. 

In Section B, Political Problems, the 
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activities and the services of local gov- 
ernmental agencies are discussed. It is 
our belief that in the regular classes in 
“American Government” too much em- 
phasis in the past had been placed on a 
discussion of national and state govern- 
ments. Most of our young graduates 
will deal far more frequently with the 
county and city government, so we feel 
that a unit dealing with purely local po- 
litical problems should be very helpful. 
In general, the discussion centers around 
the importance of the functions of the 
local community: protection of health, 
prevention of accidents, protection 
against fire, protection of individual 
rights, provisions made for education, 
and opportunities for recreation. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the subject matter covered last semester 
in Section B: national and state prob- 
lems as they affect the local community ; 
the duties of such county officials as the 
district attorney and the sheriff, the as- 
sessor, and the board of supervisors; 
the duties of such city organizations 
as the city council, the police depart- 
ment, the fire department, the depart- 
ment of public works, and the health 
department. Since Modesto is located 
in the center of a large irrigated area, 
time was devoted also to an explanation 
of the organization, functions, and sup- 
port of the Modesto Irrigation District. 
For students who wished to do addi- 
tional work in the course, studies of 
local agencies were suggested. The fol- 
lowing were investigated and reported 
on by class members in 1939: the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol; the functions 
of the local post office ; criminal identifi- 
cation work ; the problem of local relief ; 
the county road camp; the functions of 
the city engineer’s office, the duties of 
the city police; the organization of the 
city school system. The personal con- 
tacts made by students with the admin- 
istrators of these local service agencies 
made the course very interesting. 
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Several informal lectures were given 
by men actively engaged in local govern- 
mental activities, and they proved to be 
a very valuable and attractive feature. 
Many members of the class frequently 
expressed their pleasure at having the 
opportunity of hearing experiences and 
opinions related, not by teachers, but by 
the men who actually administer the 
community. Last semester, the state 
senator from the county, the city attor- 
ney, the district attorney, a member of 
the county board of supervisors, the 
president of the board of education, and 
the sheriff’s deputy in charge of criminal 
identification work all came to the col- 
lege to speak to the class. As a means 
of guiding the outside speakers in their 
discussion, the instructor prepared an 
outline on which he indicated to them 
the special features of their particular 
governmental agency that he considered 
should be stressed. Speakers, generally 
unaccustomed to addressing groups of 
students, found that this made their job 
easier, while students in this way ob- 
tained information that was necessary 
to fill in gaps in the subject matter not 
covered by the instructor’s discussions 
or by outside research work. 


ECTION C, Social Problems, was 

intended to establish the social ori- 
entation of the student with the commu- 
nity and to point out to him the various 
agencies that offer outlets for his social 
activities and interests, such as public 
opportunities for exercise and recre- 
ation, the place and functions of lunch- 
eon clubs, the lodges, and the churches. 
Very shortly, however, as the class pro- 
gressed last semester the students them- 
selves evinced certain needs and desires 
that were recognized as even more es- 
sential than the planned content. These 
young people wished to discuss ideals 
and right attitudes for social living. Ac- 
cordingly, the class soon found itself 
discussing the significance of the fact 
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that man is a social animal who delights 
in gregarious living but who must live 
up to certain rules of the game. Some 
of the topics discussed in the class were 
as follows: questions of courtship and 
marriage, ideals of family life, reasons 
for divorce, family budgets, psychologi- 
cal and biological reasons for youthful 
delinquency, and recreational possibili- 
ties open to ‘the wage earner of the 
community. 

As in the other two sections, outside 
speakers added to the vitality of the 
course. An interior decorator spent an 
hour illustrating beauty in the home, 
with color and line and balance. A 
clergyman spoke of the place of the 
church in the community. The author 
of a book on etiquette discussed table 
manners and rules for social behavior. 

So that the section would not be 
purely a lecture course, higher grades 
were offered for those students who did 
a certain amount of assigned reading 
and then reported their findings to the 
class. All students, however, were re- 
quired to take lecture notes which they 
handed in at the next session. These 
notes constituted the textbook from 
which they were examined at the end 
of the six-weeks period. Here was addi- 
tional motivation for clear, detailed re- 
cording of the daily lectures. 


i all three sections of the course one 
guiding thought lay uppermost in the 
minds of the teachers, whether it was 
economic, political, or social problems 
they were discussing. It was this: “I 
must remember to confine myself to a 
discussion of immediate, practical prob- 
lems in my field.” The Social Science 
Department believes that in the content 
of this course and in the mechanics of 
its presentation and administration it 
has worked out a way of putting into 
immediate practice the oft-repeated 
admonition that we must prepare our 
students for good citizenship. 











Management 


NE afternoon about six years ago, 
the student body cabinet of Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School was discuss- 


ing some problem of student school. 


administration when the district repre- 
sentative of the Woodcraft Rangers 
was ushered in to the conference. He 
had a problem which he wanted to pre- 
sent. A club of younger boys in our 
neighborhood was without a leader. 
They needed a vigorous, wide awake, 
“go-getter” type of lad, a senior if 
possible—preferably one with some ath- 
letic ability and experience. The job 
might not be easy. These lads were in 
their early adolescent years, with a 
normal spread of the “good and not 
quite so good.” They needed someone 
who would become deeply interested 
in them personally and in their indi- 
vidual problems. Here was a chance 
for some really constructive service, a 
chance to mold the lives of a score of 
boys, to lead them in clean wholesome 
play, to develop within them a sensitive- 
ness for the finer, the better, the higher. 
Were there any suggestions from the 
cabinet ? With almost no hesitation, the 
vice-president of the student body said, 
“T’ll take the job.” 

What his subsequent trials and suc- 
cesses were need not concern us here; 
but then and there came into existence 
our student program of active partici- 
pation in community service. 

What community does not offer 
scores of opportunities of a similar 
character ? What high school or college 
does not have within its student person- 
nel much inactive latent talent merely 
waiting for the invitation to roll up its 





Pupil Participation in School 


4q By GEORGE W. BLOUNT 





4q Pupil participation in school man- 
agement—and by this is meant more 
than just “student government.” for 
“pupil participation in school man- 
agement” involves many functions 
often thought of as belonging exclu- 
sively to the school administration— 
is a process utilized more and more 
frequently as a means of offering 
practice in citizenship. As described 
in the present article it involves par- 
ticipation in community activities. 
responsibility for the preservation of 
a satisfying school environment, and 
democracy in the planning of indi- 
vidual student courses of study. 

That the citizenship program of the 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, as described in this -article 
has been outstanding is attested by 
the distinguished service reward re- 
ceived by the school in 1937 from the 
Los Angeles County Juvenile Court 
for “outstanding service to the com- 
munity and childhood” and by the 
fact that the school has been chosen 
for study by the Educational Policies 
Commission in its national project to 
improve civic education in the United 
States. Mr. Blount, who writes the 
article, is head of the Science De- 
partment at Lincoln. 





sleeves and go to work? If a youth does 
not become aware of, get interested 
in, and do something about solving the 
problems of his own community, school, 
and home, when may we reasonably 
expect him to catch a social vision? 
Shall we wait till as an adult he is loaded 
with the responsibilities of his family, 
until his own children may present prob- 
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lems not only to himself but to the 
community ? 

If it is true that we love the thing 
we serve, that we develop technique 
through practice, that we enrich our 
personalities, our characters, and the 
quality of our citizenship through serv- 
ice, it is also true that our accomplish- 
ment with respect to all of these will 
be increased and refined if we start the 
doing today. 

Through the years intervening, our 
service group has increased. It is now 
known as the Junior Coordinating 
Council of Abraham Lincoln High 
School, and it is affiliated with the Co- 
ordinating Council of Social Agencies. 
It numbers sixty-two members and 
serves in thirteen different community 
service projects. These include such 
varied activities as planning and staging 
programs of entertainment at the Gen- 
eral Hospital, after-school sport’s super- 
vision on playgrounds, instruction in 
Sunday School classes, assistance with 
elementary school orchestras, leader- 
ship in boys’ and girls’ clubs, Wood- 
craft Ranger clubs, craft clubs, art 
clubs, drama clubs, and day nursery 
assistance. Students are encouraged to 
serve in a project for which they have 
some special talent and to work in areas 
near their own homes, where their 
transportation problems are minimized, 
where their interests are, and where 
their influence is continuously felt. 

Beginning this semester the senior 
class members of the Junior Coordi- 
nating Council will meet three hours 
per week as part of their regular class- 
room work to study the problems of 
adolescent youth, the responsibilities 
and opportunities of citizenship, and 
the social problems of our community. 


T has been said that “the test of one’s 
character is the amount of liberty 
he can absorb without going to pieces.” 
Citizenship is character in action. We 
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find that our school is an ideal place 
in which to prepare youthful citizens 
for greater and greater liberty. 

The administrative officers of the 
school are genuinely convinced of their 
high privilege and solemn responsibility 
to provide varied opportunities for ac- 
tive responsible participation on the 
part of boys and girls in every phase 
of the school program which students 
may legally assume, and which their 
mental and emotional maturity will war- 
rant. Our curriculum is interpreted 
as including all the organized learning 
activities of the school: the subject 
matter, methods of instruction, the 
social life, the student participation 
activities, and community service. We 
hold that education becomes the product 
of all the experiences we may have. 

The student cabinet functions as an 
administrative body and assumes large 
responsibilities in matters of general 
student concern. Its members serve at 
student assemblies and at athletic and 
social gatherings. They help with the 
orientation of incoming students, with 
supervision during the lunch period, 
with special personnel problems re- 
ferred to them by the administration, 
and with community service. Student 
leaders vary in ability, in initiative, and 
in dependability, but it is our earnest 
endeavor to encourage them to assume 
as great responsibility as the quality of 
their leadership justifies. 

Within each grade level there are 
service organizations, democratically 
chosen on the basis of character, social 
concern, and scholarship. They assume 
responsibilities within the classroom, at 
student assemblies, and during the noon 
intermission. Membership is attained 
and maintained from semester to se- 
mester on the basis of having “made 
good” and continuing to “make good.” 

The power of our students’ share 
in administration is measured by the 
character, discretion, tact, and example 




















of our student leaders and the volun- 
tary approval of those who follow. 
Those few who will not respond to high 
example are challenges and problems 
for the administrative officers of the 
school. We manage to get along with- 
out a “merit-demerit” system, and we 
have no student court. Self-govern- 
ment, we contend, must emerge from 
within ; it must become “‘a way of life” 
without threat or coercion. This ability 


is subject to increase, to discipline, and 


to refinement through education. It is 
therefore the solemn responsibility of 
parents in the home and teachers in the 
school to strive unceasingly to this 
end—for democracy provides not only 
the opportunity for one to grow finer, 
but also to make a fool of himself. 

During the adolescent years more 
than at any other period in life, one 
needs commendation and recognition 
for sincere effort and worthy accom- 
plishment. We recognize this by hav- 
ing an “Honors and Awards” assembly 
once each semester. On this occasion 
all who have served well in school, 
home, and community, all those who 
have done a splendid job in any one 
of a number of areas of student activity, 
are publicly recognized and commended. 
A perfect attendance record, high scho- 
lastic attainment, worthy athletic ac- 
complishment, or outstanding unselfish 
service may justify this honor. 

In order to stimulate a love of beau- 
tiful flowers, trees and shrubs, a sensi- 
tivity to things artistically arranged and 
complementary to each other, a school 
and its grounds should be beautiful and 
well kept. Lovely things inspire similar 
responses. Beautiful grounds speak 
volumes in creating the desire to keep 
them beautiful. Lincoln is such a 
school. But its beauty, its inspiration, 
its invitation to finer standards of 
citizenship did not just happen. These 
purposes were interwoven with utility 
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as the plans were dreamed and made 
real. 

We have a beautiful hall for our 
social gatherings, artistic bas-reliefs in 
our foyer and murals in the hallways, 
art objects all, which are so fine that 
they engender respect for that which 
is fine. If youngsters can come to feel 
a pride in things like these, it is but a 
short step to the development of a sense 
of individual responsibility in preserv- 
ing them—definitely a component of 
good citizenship. 

And not alone in student activities 
and in responsibility for the preser- 
vation of his environment does the 
youthful citizen at Lincoln High School 
have the privilege of practicing citizen- 
ship. Even in the individual curricu- 
lum adjustments, he has the opportunity 
inherent in a democracy, of choosing 
among many offerings those in which 
he finds satisfaction and success. In 
addition to the core curriculum, wood- 
shop, machine shop, auto shop, up- 
holstery, sheetmetal, printing, ceramics, 
art, drawing, painting, cosmetology, 
sewing, cooking, music, and drama are 
his if he wants them. He may try out 
his abilities—he is encouraged to de- 
velop them. But in every adjustment, 
the possibilities, the interests, and the 
needs of the individual dictate the so- 
lution of his particular problem. The 
whole process is a democratic one. 


N all these ways are we striving to 

build that type of citizenship which 
can assume an ever increasing measure 
of self-direction, which is based on a 
pride in self, which shares a belief that 
with every opportunity comes a re- 
sponsibility to use it wisely, and which 
gradually expands into an interest in the 
other fellow, and a conviction that his 
own school, his own home, and his own 
community need his active devotion. 








This Continuation School 


Has Room for Al] 42, cammn manner 


HE wastebasket of compulsory 

education. That is what the con- 
tinuation school inevitably becomes in 
uninspired hands. But under the guid- 
ing genius of Principal Eliot Landon, 
the Snyder Continuation School in San 
Diego has developed slowly but surely 
into one of the most useful and chal- 
lenging elements of the city school 
system. 

As originally conceived, continuation 
education meant any sort of schooling 
given subsequent to discharge from full- 
time day school. But there has been an 
expansion of this concept in San Diego, 
for the Snyder Continuation School’s 
function as a psychological adjustment 
agency has long since supplanted its im- 
portance as a structure where the under- 
age employed must be entertained for 
four hours a week to comply with the 
law. There is a place for anyone and 
everyone in this unique institution. 
There are no musts, no coercions, and 
there is little need of discipline in the 
curriculum. 

Not a few of the younger students 
who are sent to Snyder because of be- 
havior difficulties and subject failures 
come resentfully. “Well,” they say after 
a first look around, “I’ve failed in better 
places than this!” They come in with a 
chip on their shoulders. But after a 
brief experience with the freedom, 
friendliness, and sympathetic interest 
which become increasingly evident to 
them, few there are who would leave to 
go back to regular high school. 

Besides the ponderable help given 
day after day in the solution of indi- 
vidual problems, Snyder assists young 
people to find work and to improve 
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q This interesting article describes 
what the Snyder Continuation School 
of San Diego is doing to meet the 
needs of its students. Miss Markey, 
who writes the article, is a teacher of 
English at Snyder. Her interest in the 
sort of work described here is made 
clear by the following statement: 

“I am particularly interested in the 
problem of unadjusted people. For 
that reason continuation schools, 
trade, and opportunity schools have 
been my hobby for a number of years. 
I have collected a roomful of reports 
from every school of consequence of 
this type in the country. This material 
has furnished the foundation for a 
volume on this subject which I have 
had in preparation for the last two 
years. During the summer of 1938 
I put the finishing touches on my 
research on this problem with a trip 
that took me to six of the most im- 
portant schools of the country and, 
finally, to Columbia for summer 
school,where I sweltered eight hours 
a day in all of the libraries and 
classrooms that offered anything on 
this subject. The book, when it is 
ready, should be the most complete 
work of its kind.” 





themselves in that work. One individual 
in particular, the dean and co6érdinator, 
keeps in touch with prospective employ- 
ers, visits homes, and constantly occu- 
pies herself with improving wretched 
domestic conditions. She is the key- 
stone in the system that assists students 
to find themselves. 


A the present time, our enrollment is 
around 800. The age group varies 
from youthful 15 to middle-aged 53, 


























the greatest number falling between the 
ages of 16 and 18. Fourteen races are 
represented, a generous number of their 
representatives having but a meager 
knowledge of English. Twenty-nine 
states and eight foreign countries have 
contributed students. 

For the most part, students take a 
fifteen to twenty-hour-a-week program. 
The number of hours an individual can 
take is adjusted to his “job outside.” 


The job outside is extremely important, 


and everything humanly possible is done 
to avoid having the school schedule con- 
flict with it. Most of the work is being 
done in what would be the tenth and 
eleventh grades of high school. The 
median intelligence quotient appears to 
be near 95, the highest being 130 and 
the lowest, 50. 

What makes a student eligible for the 
Continuation School? Following is a 
table showing the different agencies 
from which the student group is drawn. 





Agency Boys Girls 
EE 151 88 
TE ee 131 116 
Sub-standards «.............0<s0cccsecece 67 % 
Truants .......... 43 82 
Placement Council .................. 32 6 
Special Arrangement 2............ 24 13 
OO I ecctcsiienccssacevescnsnt 22 15 
Probation Office o....cccccsscccssoecsss 20 7 
Rehabilitation Bureau .............. 8 4 
Health ...... 3 9 





It is encouraging to note that one of 
the largest single groups is there be- 
cause its members have the necessary 
employment that precludes the possi- 
bility of their attendance at regular high 
school. 

The Placement Council referred to 
in the table is constituted of repre- 
sentatives from the faculties of various 
schools of the city. It considers cases 
of students who have not adjusted them- 
selves satisfactorily to high school work. 
The Rehabilitation Bureau of the city 
schools is charged with the care of 
the physically afflicted. The Probation 
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Office contributes to our enrollment by 
sending its delinquents. 

Recently a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to 200 representative students 
after the method of the polls of George 
W. Gallup of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. 

The boys and men answering the 
questionnaire work at the following full 
or part-time jobs: 


Car Washer Filing clerk 


Orchestra member Dish washer 
Dairy employee Gardener 
Truck driver Carpenter 
Car painter Fisherman 
Paper carrier Mechanic 
Service station employee Janitor 
Soda fountain clerk Singer 
Filling station attendant Tailor 
Turkish bath assistant Baker 
Watch repairer Clerk 

Girls or women were occupied full or 

part-time as: 
Houseworker Western Union operator 
Office clerk Fish cannery worker 
Librarian Hotel chambermaid 
Waitress Practical nurse 
Dancer Department store clerk 
Cook Beauty operator 


The questionnaire revealed a wide 
variety in wages, but most of those 
questioned believe that they are paid as 
much as they are worth. The majority 
replied that they work because they 
must help with family finances. 

The answers brought out the illumi- 
nating fact that few, indeed, are dis- 
satisfied with their home conditions. 
Only two recorded a desire to leave 
home. Most of the girls, however, ad- 
mitted they would leave to marry, the 
boys to relieve their families of an extra 
mouth to feed. 


The questionnaire demonstrated that 
not a single student was free from some 
urgent and absorbing personal problem. 
The most pressing concern of both boys 
and girls was the desire to hold and 
secure a job. There was no single in- 
stance of the smart-alec “W.P.A., Here 
We Come!” attitude. Even in personal 
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conference with these students one finds 
a pathetic and tragic eagerness for any 
sort of self-sustaining work. 

Other anxieties, listed in the order of 
volume importance were (1) Hope to 
do well with school work, (2) Desire 
for better health, (3) Desire to be popu- 
lar and win esteem, (4) Desire to find 
satisfactory companionship with the 
opposite sex, (5) Solution of religious 
difficulties, and (6) Solution of do- 
mestic difficulties. 


i might be of interest to some, un- 

familiar with the daily schedule of 
such a school, to see an actual roomful 
in attendance. 

Let us select a class in English. 

It may be any day from Monday to 
Friday, any hour from 8 to 4. Twenty- 
two chairs are occupied by as motley a 
group as only a city of Southern Cali- 
fornia can assemble. The youngest is 
15, the oldest 53. The moron and su- 
perior adult are represented, the mal- 
adjusted and the delinquent, wealthy 
and poor, married and divorced, native 
and foreign born. 

There is no general class program. 
No two students do the same thing. 
The teacher passes from one to another, 
helping each one to pursue his own 
peculiar interest. 


Foster, age 18, is reading about 
Jumbo, the baby elephant in the primer. 
One eye diverges so that when he reads 
he must turn his head like a parrot. 
Each day he learns a page, but during 
the night he forgets it. He has been 
engaged with page six for a week. Now, 
after a ten-minute struggle with it, he 
turns in his seat to face the class. 

“After I get a little more used to this 
page, I bet I can read it swell,” he says 
brightly. 

Nearby students nod and smile sym- 
pathetically. No one stops working. 

Leaving Foster with a page of words 
to copy, the teacher moves on to a boy 
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who is preparing to enter college next 
semester. He wishes to discuss an essay 
he has just finished. “May Not the 
World Need Reason?” he queries, and 
then he proceeds to entangle himself 
and his ideas in four pages of long and 
bewildering sentences. It requires much 
patient persuasion to convince him of 
the wisdom of simplifying his ambitious 
subject. 

There is no need for the teacher to 
spend time in searching the ebb and flow 
of Ray’s thoughts and feelings as he 
struggles with grammar. Plain and out- 
spoken, he has just finished his prize 
effort—a sentence using three adjec- 
tives. “English books are always heavy, 
very thick, and extremely dry!” 


Fritz should be reading about Ben 
Franklin ; but now as the teacher glances 
in his direction, she discovers him fast 
asleep in his cozy, sun-flooded chair by 
the window. On awakening, he explains 
about his job in a dairy which requires 
him to leave his bed long before dawn. 
Fritz is cheerful about it; school is as 
good a place to sleep as any, he thinks. 
The teacher assigns him some spelling 
to study. He is cheerful about that, 
too. Lots of people have tried to teach 
him to spell. “Only, I wish I could write 
the words like they sound to me,” he 
grins. 

Carmen comes in with a program 
card, desiring to begin her sophomore 
English course. Opening her soft 
brown eyes very wide, she describes 
with dismal detail how the vermin which 
infest the house in which she lives with 
her mother and ten smaller children 
have poisoned her blood so that she has 
been forced to stay out of school for a 
year with sores on her legs. She dis- 
plays great purple blotches as proof. 
Then holding out her hands covered 
with red bumps, she asks if something 
can’t be done to relieve their itching 
before she starts to work. Her whole 
body itches! With no further waste of 
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time she is propelled to the nurse as the 
teacher apprehensively rubs her own 
hands which have been holding the pro- 
gram card. 

Louise, studying English literature, 
would like to discuss Chaucer. She is a 
graduate nurse of ten years’ experience. 
Her marriage has proved a disappoint- 
ment, so she has come back to school 
to prepare herself for college and a 
career. 


Before invading medieval England,’ 


however, the teacher pauses by the chair 
of a middle-aged woman who looks up 
in despair, her eyes filled with tears. 

“IT guess I’m too old to learn, or 
maybe too stupid!’ she shakes her head 
gloomily. She, too, is a graduate nurse, 
but without a high school diploma. The 
lack of this latter cost her a godd po- 
sition when her husband, a doctor, died. 
The teacher sits with her for a moment 
reminding her of the world of practical 
things she does know, explains that it 
takes the mind a long time to adapt itself 
to concentration, that she must be pa- 
tient. The tears disappear, and the work 
on phrases and clauses goes on. 

Helen, refusing to concede a point in 
grammar, has an insouciant contempt 
for contradiction. Her insistence that 
“the chair should sit where it has always 
sat” reminds her instructor of an old 
rhyme called “Broad Minded” : 


In controversial moments 

My perception is rather fine. 

I always see both points of view, 
The one that’s wrong and mine. 

Betty wants some cartoons for her 
book on propaganda. A search through 
the New York Times yields two; and 
then the teacher sits down beside Louis, 
a Jewish refugee from Austria, come 
to school to learn English. He doesn’t 
understand what some words in his 
reading lesson mean. The teacher, 
though no artist, draws two pictures 
which she hopes will represent the ob- 
jects. Then she goes on past George, 
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who is reading the Bishop Murder Case, 
and who marvels that a mystery story 
should be written in such good English, 
to stop beside Barry, who wants to 
know what she thought of the Town 
Meeting of the Air program. Barry 
wants to be a lawyer. He has an IQ 
of 89, has been afflicted with asthma 
for years, bathes too seldom ; his mother 
does housework for a living. 


| is apparent from the foregoing that 
before creditable school work can be 
attempted, a multitude of insistent per- 
sonal problems must be satisfactorily 
adjusted. And here is where the spirit 
of the Snyder Continuation School 
comes into play. The administration 
permits its teachers any unorthodoxy 
that expediency demands. It asks that 
they be sympathetic and patient rather 
than academic or ambitious for quick 
and impressive “paper” results. Any 
teacher at any time may stop a schedule 
to attend an individual difficulty. Of 
course the faculty members cannot ob- 
tain satisfactory employment with good 
wages for all their charges. But they 
can and do provide these men and 
women with an adequate personal phi- 
losophy which enables them in every 
case to combat successfully the frus- 
tration and hopelessness that forever 
dog their heels. 

Snyder, at the beginning of each term, 
becomes the Sargasso Sea of the San 
Diego High Schools, the flotsam from 
a school population of 10,000 floating 
purposelessly. Here is a fermenting 
mass that could turn bad in a year’s 
time. But a year is plenty long enough 
for the school to bring it a sense of desti- 
nation, to crystallize purpose and even 
ambition for 800 potential citizens. 

As for the students themselves—what 
is their verdict at the end of each year’s 
contact with this reclaiming force? 
Ninety-six per cent write that it has 
been of benefit to them. 








Twelve Years of California 
Student Verse 


HE California Intercollegiate 

Fellowship of Creative Art is a 
federation of all English clubs and 
analogous literary societies on the cam- 
puses of California colleges and uni- 
versities. It is the duty of the Fellow- 
ship to assign the editorship of the 
current number of First the Blade to 
one or another of the institutions and 
to serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation among the various interested 
literary societies. As chairman of the 
Advisory Committee for the Fellow- 
ship, and as one who has watched the 
project grow from its inception, the 
writer takes this opportunity to set 
forth the present status of this interest- 
ing intercollegiate activity and to re- 
cord, also, its accomplishments of the 
past. 

The first conferences concerning the 
publishing of California student verse 
in an annual volume took place during 
1927 and 1928. Three meetings were 
held at Fullerton Junior College, and 
delegates from Whittier College, Santa 
Rosa Junior College, Pomona Junior 
College, Long Beach Junior College, 
Santa Ana Junior College, Glendale 
Junior College, the University of Red- 
lands, and Pasadena Junior College 
joined in discussion with the members 
of the Fullerton Junior College English 
Club in formulating plans. 


OLUME 1 of First the Blade, An 
Intercollegiate Anthology of Stu- 
dent Verse, appeared in June, 1928. 
The editor-in-chief was Mildred Jean 
Stewart, then a student at Whittier Col- 
lege. Poems from Santa Rosa Junior 
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4 By RICHARD WARNER BORST 





q This article gives a brief history of 
the Intercollegiate Fellowship of Cre- 
ative Art and of the volumes of verse 
which it has published annually since 
1928 under the title of “first the Blade.” 
So well established is this anthology 
of student verse that we see reference 
to it in the magazines, where young 
poets frequently mention it as the 
place where their early work saw the 
light of day. Mr. Borst. an associate 
editor of the “Journal,” hopes that the 
publication of this article will ac- 
quaint more junior college teachers 
with the purposes and nature of this 
literary project and so will increase 
the general interest of California col- 
leges and universities in it. 

Mr. Borst is head of the English De- 
partment of the Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, where he has been since 1921. 
During the last thirty years he has 
made frequent contributions of verse 
to national periodicals. He is the 
author of a book of poems, a novel, 
and a textbook on writing. 





College, Whittier College, Sacramento 
Junior College, La Verne College, 
Occidental College, the University of 
Redlands, and Fullerton Junior College 
were included in this book of forty 
pages. A small edition of 150 copies 
was printed by the Fullerton Junior 
College Press. So completely was this 
edition—a “first edition’’—sold out, that 
Volume 1 is definitely a collector’s item. 

Dr. Lawrence Emerson Nelson, poet, 
and chairman of the English Depart- 
ment, University of Redlands, early 
began to attend these conferences and 
to take an active part in planning the 
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new work. During the year 1928-29, 
he supervised the publication of Vol- 
ume 2, which was published under the 
editorship of the University of Red- 
lands chapter of Sigma Tau Delta, 
national English fraternity. Thirty- 
three institutions of higher learning in 
California submitted over 450 contri- 
butions from the pens of 141 writers; 
the number of copies published was also 
increased. After the appearance of 
Volume 2, it was evident that the Inter- 
collegiate Fellowship of Creative Art 
was a going concern. 

A conference was held on Saturday, 
May 11, 1929, at the University of 
Redlands and attended by faculty and 
student supporters of the Fellowship. 
At this time the constitution of the 
organization was adopted—a constitu- 
tion which, more through the breach 
than the observance, is technically in 
operation except for slight amendments 
to this day. 

Carrol A. Montague was student 
editor-in-chief of Volume 2. The book 
contained verse from twenty-nine col- 
leges and universities of California and 
demonstrated genuine powers of dis- 
crimination on the part of all concerned. 
The volume contained sixty-two pages. 

Prof. William S. Ament of Clare- 
mont College was on the campus the 
day of the conference just mentioned, 
and he readily undertook, as chairman 
of the faculties at Scripps College, 
the supervision of the publication of 
Volume 3 for 1930. No records of the 
conference held at Scripps College in 
the spring of 1930 are at hand. But a 
foreword in Volume 3 records that the 
English Club at Scripps, with Caroline 
Bennett and Professor Ament, faculty 
adviser, read some 500 poems submitted 
by 157 students of 35 institutions of 
collegiate rank in the state. Volume 3 
contained eighty-two pages. 

Dr. Tempe E. Allison, dean of 
women, San Bernardino Union Junior 
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College, and William Robert Miller, 
student editor, were leaders in the publi- 
cation of Volume 4, which was dis- 
tributed at the spring conference at 
San Bernardino, May 16, 1931. The 
growth of interest in First the Blade 
was shown in the submission of nearly 
1,000 poems by students throughout 
California. Volume 4 contained eighty- 
six pages. 

At the San Bernardino conference 
two institutions offered to publish Vol- 
ume 5—Pasadena Junior College and 
Pomona Junior College. The lot fell to 
Pasadena. 

Minutes of the San Bernardino 1931 
conference show that eleven colleges 
were represented—Redlands, U. C. 
L. A., U. S. C., Pomona, Pomona 
Junior, Compton Junior, Holmby Col- 
lege, Pasadena Junior, Fullerton Junior, 
L. A. J. C., and San Bernardino Union 
Junior College. 

Murray G. Hill, head of the English 
department, Pasadena Junior College, 
had been identified with the work from 
the beginning. With his codperation, 
in 1932 Harriet L. McClay as faculty 
adviser, assisted by Jean Louise Backus 
as student editor and David Brockton 
Brown as business manager, published 
Volume 5, a book of ninety-four pages. 
The editorial task was augmented 
greatly through the appearance on the 
editorial desk of 1,500 poems by 236 
contributors, from 45 institutions of 
collegiate rank. 


i 1933, San Diego State College, 
through the leadership of Gamma 
Psi, honorary literary society, published 
Volume 6. The editor, Rachel Harris 
Campbell, poet, and winner of prizes in 
previous volumes, was assisted by Eliza- 
beth Louise Kilbourne. Faculty adviser 
was Spencer Lee Rogers, faculty mem- 
ber of Gamma Psi. He says in the 
“Foreword” of Volume 6: “In the 
opinion of those who have had the 
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pleasure of watching the volume grow 
into being, the task of handling 600 
poems from 130 contributors, repre- 
senting 32 colleges, has been executed 
with order and fairness.” Volume 6 
was a sumptuous publication of seventy- 
eight pages. 

Volume 7, published by Los Angeles 
Junior College, was edited by George 
Papermaster and George Ramsey, with 
Joseph E. Johnson of the English 
faculty advising. A unique method of 
judging poems was introduced: three 
California poets served as jury. They 
were Hildegarde Flanner, Helen Hoyt, 
and Maurice Lesemann. Over 700 
poems were submitted from 150 stu- 
dent contributors, representing 28 col- 
leges and universities. The Three Arts 
Club was directly in charge of publish- 
ing this book of eighty-one pages. 

A firm friend of the Fellowship from 
its inception is Thomas H. Glenn, head 
of the English Department, Santa Ana 
Junior College. Volume 8, 1935, ap- 
peared in May as the result of his 
leadership. Physically, Volume 8 was 
the most ambitious and successful of 
this lengthening shelf. The Tavern 
Tattlers, the Santa Ana literary society, 
served as editors and through the en- 
thusiastic efforts of Thomas E. Wil- 
liams, director of the College Fine Arts 
Press, were able to produce a master- 
piece of printing. Four hundred copies 
of this book were published. Thirty-six 
collegiate institutions are represented 
in it. 


A the very beginning of the Fellow- 
ship, Miss Genevieve G. Mott, head 
of the English Department, Santa Rosa 
Junior College, demonstrated her inter- 
est by sending a conference delegate to 
Fullerton. Under her advisership Vol- 
ume 9 for 1936 was produced. Forty 
colleges submitted poems, and over 
1,500 manuscripts were received by the 
editor, Harrison Smith. 
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The tenth edition of First the Blade 
was published at Mount Saint Mary’s 
College, Los Angeles, under the di- 
rection of Sister Mary Delorosa and 
Sister Marie De Lourdes. The editor- 
in-chief was Barbara Williams. Three 
literary editors, Elizabeth Ann Joyce, 
Jeanne Laurendeau, and Marian Mc- 
Grath, produced a very beautiful book 
of seventy-eight pages. Thirty-one col- 
leges of California are represented in 
the 1937 volume. 

Mills College, Oakland, California, 
undertook Volume 10 for 1938. The 
editor -in- chief was Elizabeth Ann 
Campbell, with Dr. Sidney L. Gulick Jr. 
as faculty adviser. Commenting on the 
poems submitted, Dr. Gulick remarks: 

“The chief fault is the lack of pre- 
cision of form and words. .... The 
chief virtue is a serious effort to speak 
from experience.” 

Volume 12 was published at the 
University of Santa Clara under the 
editorship of E. Francis Sanguinetti. 
Reverend Father Edward Shipsey, S. J., 
served as adviser. Ninety-nine poems 
representing the works of 50 students 
from 45 California colleges were se- 
lected from a total of over 1,000 poems 
submitted. 


J UDGES, throughout the many years, 
have been largely authors of note 
and critics of seasoned experience. The 
list of eminent names is long, but we 
feel that their assistance is proof of the 
seriousness of the movement and the 
solid appreciation accorded it by those 
who “know.” 

Already requests and inquiries are on 
file regarding the 1940 edition of First 
the Blade. The present state advisory 
committee is composed of the writer and 
two associates—F. F. Palmer, Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, and Edmund 
J. Robins, San Bernardino Junior Col- 
lege. These committee members stand 
ready to offer advice and assistance. 


























URING the past two decades, in- 

dustrial arts has achieved a promi- 
nent place in our system of secondary 
education. Recent literature in this field 
has generally emphasized the value and 
significance of industrial arts as a part 
of the school program, but seldom, if 
ever, has the teacher of this important 
subject field been mentioned. There will 
be an attempt in the following para- 
graphs to bring to light some of the 
important factors concerning the pro- 
fessional status of these men in the 
separate junior high schools of Cali- 
fornia. 

California was one of the first states 
to realize the advantages and benefits 
that the junior high school movement 
had to offer and has planted in nineteen 
of her fifty-seven counties distinctly 
separate schools to meet the needs of 
the adolescent population. These nine- 
teen counties extend along the Pacific 
Coast from the Oregon line to Mexico 
and across the southern end of the state 
to the Arizona border. The interior 
counties, where the population is sparse 
and the towns and school systems 
smaller, do not have separate junior 
high schools and, consequently, are not 
included in this study. 

There are 132 of the separate junior 
high schools in California. Los Angeles 
County and the immediately surround- 
ing districts in the South have nearly 
half of the schools (and more than 50 
per cent of the industrial arts teachers). 
With the exception of Fresno County 
and a few other scattered localities, the 
rest of the schools are in San Francisco 
County, Alameda County, and the Bay 





Teachers of Junior High 
Industrial Arts 


4q By LOUIE SHEETS TAYLOR 





q In the early part of this article, Mr. 
Taylor reminds us that we have fre- 
quently heard a great deal about the 
teaching of industrial arts but that we 
have heard practically nothing about 
the teachers of industrial arts. He 
proceeds, therefore, to tell us what he 
found out about them in a study he 
conducted while working for his M. A. 
at Claremont Colleges—their aca- 
demic preparation, their salaries, their 
age, their prospects, and so on. 

Mr. Taylor has been teaching for 
seven years in the Industrial Educa- 
tion Department of the Santa Barbara 
State College. Before that he taught 
one year at the California Polytechnic 
School, San Luis Obispo. He has had 
seven years of trade experience in 
metal working. 





Region in general, extending as far in- 
land as Sacramento. 

In these 132 schools there are 128,123 
pupils and 443 industrial arts teachers. 
This is an average of about 950 chil- 
dren and 3.35 teachers to a school, and 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 289-1. The 
figures for Los Angeles County very 
nearly approximate the above averages. 
In this county there are 4 teachers to 
a school and a ratio of 300-1. Santa 
Barbara County has 5.5 teachers to a 
school and a pupil-teacher ratio of 
158-1. On the other hand, a ratio of 
375-1 and 1.69 teachers to a school, 
which are the averages for four coun- 
ties at the other end of the scale, will 
indicate that the conditions and figures 
for individual counties are somewhat at 
variance, 
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N the basis of concentration of 

teachers in age groups, the total 
can be divided roughly into three parts. 
The first division includes 169 indi- 
viduals of ages 23 to 40. The second 
comprises 172 men of ages 40 through 
50, and the third group includes 102 
men whose ages are from 51 to 75. The 
average age for the 443 men is 42 years. 
Alameda County ranks high in this re- 
spect with 40 men averaging 48 years 
of age. 

Most of the men in this field have 
been teaching in California for more 
than five years, and some are credited 
with as many as twenty years of ex- 
perience. Sixty-six per cent of them 
have life diplomas. 

In the matter of academic qualifi- 
cations of these industrial arts teachers, 
the question of degrees naturally arises. 
There are 207 men, or 46.7 per cent, 
of the total of 443 men, who have de- 
grees of one kind or another. Los 
Angeles County figures again closely 
approximate the average for the state, 
with 44.6 per cent of degree holders 
among the 224 men in this county. 
Santa Cruz County has three industrial 
arts men in its schools, all of whom have 
degrees. This is the only county having 
a 100 per cent record so far as de- 
grees are concerned. Alameda County, 
on the other hand, has forty men, thirty- 
five of whom are without degrees of 
any kind. These men, however, have 
had extensive trade experience and 
have other qualifications. Most of them 
have vocational-arts-type credentials. 

There are ten different kinds of aca- 
demic degrees held by the various men. 
The most common type is, as might be 
expected, the bachelor of arts or bach- 
elor of science degree. Ninety-three per 
cent of the degrees held are of this type. 
Masters degrees constitute 6.2 per cent 
of the total number, and less than 1 per 
cent are of the doctorate variety. 
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A few colleges and universities have 
provided the training for most of the 443 
men included in this study. Among the 
institutions represented are the seven 
state colleges of California, four Cali- 
fornia universities, and three institu- 
tions outside the State. 

Of the seven state colleges, Santa 
Barbara State College ranks highest 
among all the institutions represented 
with respect to the number of men 
trained. There are 117 of the 443 
men who have at one time or another 
attended this college. This figure repre- 
sents 22 per cent of the total. Approxi- 
mately 31 per cent of the industrial arts 
teachers in Los Angeles County sepa- 
rate junior high schools originally were 
trained at this school. The University 
of California at Los Angeles, with 115 
representatives, is a close second to 
Santa Barbara State College, but the 
men from this school, for the most part, 
are remaining in the Los Angeles area, 
where 78 per cent of its 115 trainees are 
employed. As a contrast to this, Santa 
Barbara men are distributed throughout 
fifteen of the nineteen counties. 


HAT are the various industrial 

arts subjects which these 443 
men teach? The subjects taught in 
California schools which generally are 
classified as industrial arts subjects are 
referred to under eight general head- 
ings as follows: auto mechanics, draft- 
ing, electricity, machine shop, metal 
shop, printing, stagecraft, and wood 
shop. There are several other courses 
being added to these at the present time 
—namely, lapidary work, hobbycraft, 
plastics, and others. 

Drafting includes instrumental draw- 
ing, machine drawing, architectural 
drawing, and general drafting. It does 
not include free-hand drawing nor other 
subjects which are conventionally con- 
sidered as art courses. Metal shop, as 

















referred to herein, includes sheet metal, 
art metal, forging, welding, and general 
metal shop. Wood shop includes all 
forms of woodwork, such as cabinet- 
making, wood model making, and gen- 
eral woodwork. 

Each separate junior high school of 
California has one or more of these sub- 
jects in its curriculum. Wood shop ap- 
pears most often, with 183 cases, while 
metal shop and drafting are second and 
third respectively. Stagecraft is a grow- 
ing and expanding subject, while auto 
shop and machine shop, as such, are 
diminishing in importance. 

The following percentages may help 
to make the positions of the various 
subjects more understandable. Of the 
industrial arts classes in the schools con- 
sidered, wood shop classes amount to 
33 per cent ; metal shop, 18.6 per cent ; 
drafting, 17.5 per cent; printing, 11.3 
per cent ; electricity, 10.2 per cent ; and 
the rest combined amount to less than 
10 per cent. 


The drafting teacher is called upon 
most often to teach other subjects as 
well as his own. In twenty-one cases he 
is teaching wood shop, and in eleven 
cases printing. Metal shop and electric 
shop also are combined in a few cases. 


Te facts concerning the salaries of 
the industrial arts teachers in Cali- 
fornia separate junior high schools con- 
stitute an extremely interesting part of 
this study. The men who are teaching 
full time in these schools are earning 
from $1,400 to $2,940 per year, depend- 
ing upon the area in which they are 
teaching and the length of time during 
which they have been employed. 


Of the nineteen counties studied, Los 
Angeles County has the highest rank in 
salaries paid. Fifty-seven men in this 
county are earning more than $2,900 
per year. This is the only county pay- 
ing such salaries to industrial arts teach- 
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ers. Several of the other counties are 
paying as high as $2,800 and $2,700, but 
in every case this occurs in counties that 
have large cities—San Francisco, Ala- 
meda, and San Diego counties, for ex- 
ample. There are 183 individuals, or 
45 per cent of all the men, who are 
earning more than $2,700 yearly. Of 
this number 105 teach in Los Angeles 
County. Most of the men in these upper 
brackets are men with vocational-arts- 
type credentials who have been in the 
field for more than ten years. The men 
being hired at present are, of course, 
being paid the beginning salary, and 
most of them are degree men with 
industrial-arts-type credentials. 


ROM the information of the fore- 

going paragraphs we can draw with 
fair accuracy a picture of the average 
industrial arts teacher of the State of 
California. 

Since more than half of the 443 in- 
dustrial arts men are teaching in Los 
Angeles County, and since the figures 
for Los Angeles County in almost every 
instance closely approximate the average 
for the nineteen counties, we will assume 
that this average man is teaching in that 
county. His school is a separate junior 
high in which there are approximately 
one thousand pupils. There are three 
other men in his department. He is 42 
years of age, has been teaching in Cali- 
fornia almost eight years, and holds a 
life diploma. At least a part of his train- 
ing was received at Santa Barbara State 
College. At present he holds no degree, 
but he is engaged in advanced work with 
the aim of obtaining one. His present 
credential is of the vocational-arts type. 
In another ten years it is likely that he 
will have the degree of bachelor of arts, 
with an industrial-arts-type credential. 
He is earning a salary of more than 
$2,600 per year for teaching either wood 
shop or metal shop. He may also be 
teaching drafting. 











HE recent years of unemployment 
and unrest have made it imperative 
for the high school to do something 
about helping boys and girls find satis- 
factory entrance into some honorable 
place in life. These have been trying 
times for high school graduates, and 
someone should accept the responsibility 
to see that these young people are taken 
care of either in school or at work. 
One of the finest things which the 
government has done is to establish 
the CCC camps for boys. Most of those 
benefited, however, are not high school 
graduates; they do not have homes 
which can care for them—and since 
they cannot be absorbed in society at 
this time, the CCC camp is a solution 
for their problems. But we are not con- 
sidering this boy as much as we are the 
boy who has graduated from high school 
and who has a home where he can stay, 
but who needs further training and care 
until society is ready to make a place 
for him. If he happens to be a member 
of one of the better homes and has the 
ambition, he can go on to some school 
of higher learning for more training. 
Most boys, however, cannot follow this 
course, and others feel that they should 
not rely on help from their parents and 
so wish to get out on their own. What 
can they do, where can they go for ad- 
vice? Shall it be more school, a part- 
time job, army or navy, or, in many 
cases, just anything to do regardless of 
what the individual is best fitted for? 
Who is in a better place to offer this 
guidance than the high school where the 
boy has spent four years? The records 
left there, if they are in shape, offer 
more insight into what the possibilities 
170 


Follow-up Studies of High 
School Graduates <1, wacres :. peace 








q When visiting the Gustine Union y 
High School recently, Dr. Hiram W. 
Edwards, the University of California's 
director of relations with schools, was 
so impressed with the follow-up pro- 
gram that Mr. Pierce had instituted 
there that he suggested the prepara- 
tion of this article for the “Journal.” 
Dr. Edwards writes, “It seems to me 
that follow-up studies are an impor- 
tant function of the schools and should 
be more widely undertaken than they 
are at present.” The postgraduation 
guidance program described herein 
is particularly interesting in that it 
is being carried on in a small high 
school—Gustine has an enrollment of 
about two hundred. A recent occu- 
pational survey of the graduates of ) 
the last three classes at Gustine, writ- 
ten by Mr. Pierce, was widely studied 
by the local community and was re- 
printed by one of the San Francisco 
dailies. 

Mr. Pierce, principal of the Gustine 
Union High School, has had fourteen 
years of experience as a principal in 
some four or five California high 
schools. His earlier work included 
business experience and teaching 
and coaching in secondary schools. 





are for him than any survey anyone else 
could make. The high school, in most 
cases, knows better than the child’s own 
parents. Why not put this knowledge 
into some concrete form and work to 
the end that the boy or girl may be 
guided into his life work rather than left 
just to drift? The school should be a 
home base where the boy and girl can 
come for advice, more training, and 
proper consideration and sympathy for 
problems that are heart-rending to them. 

















NOWING these facts, we have 

made a humble beginning at Gus- 
tine this year to meet the problems that 
confront our graduates. At a senior 
breakfast the morning after graduation, 
the faculty talked to the seniors about 
“Where do we go from here?” The 
graduating boys and girls were told that 
the school and teachers would remain 
interested in them. Each senior told 
something of his or her plans. During 
the following month, transcripts, letters 
of recommendation, and counsel were 
provided for all those who were going 
on to school. 

During the summer, the principal 
wrote a form letter to be sent in the 
fall to each boy or girl who had gone 
away to school. The sending of this 
letter was timed to reach the former 
student about the time he was having 
his first attack of homesickness or 
examination blues. This letter gave en- 
couragement, stated that the high school 
was still interested in the student and 
was counting on a fine record from him 
or her. We received quite a few splen- 
did replies from these students stating 
their appreciation for our interest in 
them. 

About the end of the first semester, 
a questionnaire from the principal’s 
office went out to these boys and girls 
asking for certain information as to 
whether they would change their majors 
if they had their high school work to 
do over; what the high school could 
have offered them but did not; what 
their majors now are in college and 
what their plans are for the future ; and, 
most important, what advice they could 
offer that would be of help to the under- 
graduates ? 

Along with this questionnaire, an in- 
vitation went out to all the alumni of 
the past four years to participate in a 
home-coming banquet and program 
during Christmas vacation. Over 50 per 
cent of the graduates responded and at- 
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tended. The program consisted of the 
dedication of an ornamental fountain, 
funds for which were left by the class of 
1939; the banquet; speeches from the 
presidents of the four classes ; music; a 
talk from a guest speaker ; motion pic- 
tures taken of the present school activi- 
ties ; and a dance. All present expressed 
themselves freely as to the success of 
this gathering and asked that it might 
be repeated the next year. 

Next came a check-up of the gradu- 
ates who had not gone away to insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Those who 
wanted to come back to high school to 
take work which would help them were 
encouraged to do so. The members of 
this group who needed financial assist- 
ance were placed on NYA on a sixty- 
hour basis and received $18 per month. 
The students working the sixty hours 
are allowed to take only two or three 
subjects. They are placed at work as 
librarians, office workers, cafeteria help- 
ers, school farm attendants, et cetera. 
These jobs are arranged to give the boy 
or girl direct vocational training. We 
have been able to help a few students get 
jobs in the community. When we could, 
we were glad to follow up and help these 
with any difficulty they might have in 
getting started. We have been able to 
give the most assistance in the clerical 
field. 

It is interesting to note that 20 per 
cent of the 1939 graduating class did 
take advantage of their opportunity to 
return to school and receive the type of 
training described in the previous para- 
graphs. For comparison with this figure 
we might add that 30 per cent of the 
graduates went away to college or some 
trade school ; 25 per cent were absorbed 
in industry and 10 per cent in agricul- 
ture; 10 per cent of the class, all girls, 
have remained at home; and 5 per 
cent of the graduates are unemployed, 
though doing odd jobs, and do not want 
to come back to school. 











Student Evaluation of a 


Guidance Program. (2 may v.seacor 


HE Carnegie Guidance Experi- 

ment carried on from 1934 to 1937 
in Pasadena and other cities was an 
attempt to determine objectively the 
effects of a fairly intensive guidance 
service. In order to judge the values 
of the program from the point of view 
of pupil opinion the present more sub- 
jective analysis was undertaken. 

Data were gathered from a random 
sampling of 122 of the 201 students 
enrolled in the 10-2 class at the Eliot 
Junior High School in June, 1938. 

Because of the fact that a frank 
opinion was desired, and thus it seemed 
inadvisable to ask for names, there 
were several uncontrolled factors. Also 
there were certain other limitations, as 
follows: The data are incomplete, cov- 
ering only 61 per cent of the total group. 
Within the cases covered were some stu- 
dents who entered the class later than 
1934 and who therefore were not in- 
cluded in the formal experiment. Ob- 
jective tests were given a year prior to 
the present study, a fact which, in com- 
bination with the normal tendency of 
the subject to limit his comments largely 
to recent and concurrent experience, 
means that his emphasis may be some- 
what different from that at the time of 
the objective testing. The lapse of time 
has the advantage, however, of deter- 
mining the permanence of the outcomes 
noted in the preceding year. 

Despite these few restrictions on the 
data, the assumption that the present 
findings represent a sampling of the 


1Complete data regarding the project is 
being published by Dean Grayson N. Kefauver 
of Stanford University, director of the study. 
The author is indebted to Dean Kefauver for 
suggestion of the problem reported in the 
present article and criticism of the technique. 
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4q A concomitant of the recent interest 
in evaluation has been our willing- 
ness to allow the pupil to have a 
word about the worth of the experi- 
ences to which we subject him. The 
present article follows this trend by 
securing student evaluation of the 
guidance program in a Pasadena 
junior high school. The data pre- 
sented herein are of additional in- 
terest because they represent a sup- 
plement to the extensive Carnegie 
Guidance Experiment carried on in 
Pasadena from 1934 to 1937. 

Dr. Seagoe is assistant professor of 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. There she 
deals with training elementary teach- 
ers, her courses being confined to the 
field of educational psychology. Her 
interest in guidance is to be under- 
stood when we learn that she has 
“taught a sixth grade in a foreign 
district in Los Angeles, been a coun- 
selor in the City of Los Angeles, 
taught remedial reading in Los An- 
geles, been counselor, supervisor of 
attendance, and director of research 
in the Garvey School District, and 
directed the Carnegie Guidance Ex- 
periment under the supervision of 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver of Stanford 
when it was being conducted in 
Pasadena.” 





results of the Guidance Experiment 
seems valid for several reasons. The 
students responding constituted those 
enrolled in five of the seven conference 
periods; and since conference period 
assignment is dependent upon club 
choice and the programming of electives 
it seems safe to assume the five groups. 

















were representative. Late entrants came 
largely at the beginning of the ninth 
grade from a contributing eight-year 
elementary school and were included in 
all guidance activities for two years. 
Though the data for experimental pur- 
poses were complete at the end of the 
ninth year, the guidance program and 
personnel were continued unchanged 
throughout the tenth grade. Since the 
data are to be used only in a supple- 
mentary role, there seems to be some 
value in the present approach. 


HAG student was given a form on 
which appeared the following in- 
structions : 

Students in the 10-2 class are being asked 
to express their opinions on some parts of the 
school program. Answer the questions as 
thoughtfully and frankly as you can. You 
need not sign your name unless you wish to 
do so. 


Of the questions, the first two were 
designed to determine the importance 
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the student assigns the guidance func- 
tion in relation to the total school pat- 
tern, the third and fourth to obtain a 
quantitative rating of value, and the last 
three to analyze certain phases of the 
activities. The questions were: 


1. From your entire program, what have 
you enjoyed most during your attendance at 
Eliot? 

2. What part of your program do you think 
has been most valuable for you in terms of 
what you will be doing ten years from now? 

3. How valuable do you think the group 
guidance program at Eliot has been for you? 
(Much, little, none.) 

4. How valuable do you think the individual 
guidance you have received from your con- 
ference teachers and advisor has been? (Much, 
little, none.) 

5. If you were asked to select the parts of 
the guidance program that all Eliot classes 
should have, what would those parts be? 

6. If you were asked to change the parts of 
the guidance program that have been least 
valuable, what changes would you make? 

7. In what way do you think the guidance 
program has helped you? 





TasLe 1.—Aspects of Total Program Most Enjoyed 











Response 


Fre- 
quency Subtotal Total 





90 





Subjects taken for credit .... 


40 





Requirements. .................0.-.-+- 





Biology ........... 





Physical education ............. 
MINI sos cnaicictcuisncicrcmenss 





Social SCIENCE ..........<-0<seeeseses- 





General science ............. 





Electives 





Py ee ae 


— 





Band, orchestra, glee club 





Print and wood shops ............ 





Newswriting 





Geometry, arithmetic 





Mechanical drawing 





Public speaking, dramatics 





WwWwwbrhou 








French and Latin 





World history ........ 





Non-credit activities ........ 





Conference and guidance 





Office and Library help 


Clubs (tumbling, photography, stamp, pigeon) .............. 
Student organizations (traffic, Council) ..... 


—— 
NWFPOM HWW 





General statements .......... 





PO REE eee testis 
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In tabulating results, we tallied only 
one answer per question for each per- 
son in order that opinions might be 
weighted according to individuals repre- 
sented. Where the student gave more 
than one answer, the first given was 
used. Results are presented in terms of 
number of pupils giving the reply since 
the number of cases is constant through- 
out the study. 


HE results for the first question 

are presented in Table 1. Subjects 
taken for credit are segregated from 
noncredit activities because direct com- 
parison seems unfair. In terms of 
frequency of mention the guidance pro- 
gram is first in its own group and third 
in the total group, exceeded only by 
biology and art and closely followed by 
physical education. Of the fields men- 
tioned which run throughout the four- 
year period, “conference” ranks first 
among the requirements and second 
only to art in the total field. In all events 
it seems enjoyed by a larger number of 
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students than any other type of non- 
credit activity. The fact that such sub- 
jects as physical education, biology, and 
clubs rank high may not be entirely in- 
dependent of the fact that certain phases 
of the guidance program are handled in 
those classes. 

Results for the second question con- 
cerning long-term values are presented 
in Table 2. Guidance is again first in its 
own group and third in the total group, 
exceeded by biology and mathematics. 
Of the fields which run throughout the 
four-year program, conference again 
ranks first among the requirements, sec- 
ond only to mathematics in the total list. 
It is rated by far the most valuable of 
the activities. 

Comparing Table 1 with Table 2 to 
discover relationships it is evident that, 
with a few striking exceptions, students 
tend to see value in the experiences they 
enjoy most and to enjoy most those in 
which they see value. There is some 
tendency for them to place electives 
above requirements, but the margin is 





TaBLe 2.—Long Term Values of the Total Program 








Response 


Fre- 


quency Subtotal Total 





Physical education 


Art 


Mechanical drawing ...... 


Printing 
World history ........ 


a 


No answer 





Subjects taken for credit ...0000..00.0.eceecceeeceeeeeeeeee 


Requirements ................ A TPA TA oN SO eR RN Rey 38 


 — 


ne a en 
Geometry, arithmetic, algebra ...........................-0-0-0000+: 


Bookkeeping, business training, typing ........................ 
Dramatics and public speaking ..................- 
SET 
tara ES oe a 


Mesic and glee club ..................................... 
0S ESAT MO AE TaD 


I ss Sclasbasensasueniccontueapsn 16 
Conference and guidance ................... eerie ee 


PRIOOORTRONTY CUED... 2... 220-e-concecsceearessoosee 


51 


— 
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TasLe 4.—Valuable Phases of the Guidance Program 
Fre- 
Response quency Total 
) Answers referring to specific guidance fields 
Adjustment (social adjustment and self-control) 39 84 
Vocational planning 29 
Educational planning (long-term plans and programming) .............. 13 
' Social-civic planning 1 
Recreational planning .......................000-+-+ 1 
[pO ELE Rr RCD A De eae 1 
SUT IOI oi icc sone cncvenecans 8 
“ATT OF if WER VORUBING  onneci. hentai 4 
Individual conferences ....................:.0+-+ 2 
Conference periods ................--...+- 1 
yo. Reem UR araeenenes 1 
AG MUIR ied ie cd 30 




















not large. The most outstanding differ- 
ences between Table 1 and Table 2 are 
in physical education, which they enjoy 


TABLE 3.—Ratings of Guidance Program 

















but to which they do not assign long- Rating a... Bee 
term values, and mathematics, which 

they do not enjoy but which they believe = Much ....2....--cccsssnceecssen u4 91 

to be of ultimate value. How much of se caneee 7 . 
the attitude toward mathematics can be No answer 4 7 


traced to a knowledge of college en- 
trance requirements, how much to mis- 
taken concepts of transfer of training 
suggested by mathematics teachers, and 
how much to potential practical utility 
is problematical. 

Table 3 presents the reactions to 
questions three and four, which asked 





a rating of the value of the guidance 
program. Some tendency toward a 
favorable reply would be expected, but 
with 75 per cent or more of the ratings 
in the highest of the three categories 
and less than 1 per cent in the lowest 





TABLE 5.—Suggested Changes in the Guidance Program 








Fre- 


quency Total 


10 


Response 





Answers referring to specific guidance fields 
Adjustment (study habits, social relations) 
Educational planning (more study periods, less encouragement of 

dropping subjects) 
Self-evaluation (too many tests at first, more knowledge of apti- 
tudes needed) 
Recreational planning (club suggestions) 
Vocational planning (to be given in eighth grade rather than 
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largely in ninth) 
General answers 





No change needed, program most helpful 
More individual conferences needed 
Change to old ABC grading plan 
Change a school official 
No answer 
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Tas_e 6.—Most Helpful Aspects of Guidance Service 
Fre- : 
Response quency Subtotal Total 
Answers referring to specific guidance fields ...................... 73 
Adjustment 27 
Social problems and friendships 16 
“Thinking clearly,” “looking at problems more sen- 
sibly,” “using my head,” “some place to go to 
understand why things are as they are” .................... 6 
“Enjoying school more,” “talking over my grade : 
troubles,” “being better adjusted in every respect” .. 5 
Vocational planning 27 
Educational planning (arranging courses, planning for 
future education and college) 17 
Social-civic planning a of civic life, develop- 
ment of initiative) -. 2 
General answers a 15 
“In many ways,” “made me a better rounded person,” 
“socially, nf a and physically” ............ 9 
“Didn't help me ve 4 
“Taught me what the oa has to offer,” “helped me 
know what I am going to do later in ON fee 2 
EE SOE EEE DY ye ER TS 34 

















it seems probable the students do see 
definite value in the guidance program. 


Table 4 presents an analysis of the 
most valuable parts of the guidance pro- 
gram. Problems of adjustment, social 
in nature for the most part, and voca- 
tional planning with its attendant edu- 
cational planning seem most clearly 
recognized as valuable. In this table the 
effect of the immediate program is par- 
ticularly apparent. The tenth grade 
guidance units are based on social ad- 
justment, vocational planning, and edu- 
cational planning. Perhaps the fact that 
the units on self-evaluation and health 
are given in the seventh grade, those on 
recreational and social-civic opportuni- 
ties and false guidance in the eighth, 
and phases of adjustment and voca- 
tional and educational planning largely 
in the ninth and tenth may explain in 
part the preponderant emphasis. 

About half the students answered the 
sixth question, more than three-fourths 
of those answering feeling that all 
phases of the guidance program are 
valuable. The results given in Table 5 


show that, though individuals suggested 
changes, in some cases the suggestions 
are contradictory and in no place is 
there general agreement on the change. 
The data seem to indicate a state of non- 
analytic satisfaction. 


Table 6 presents again, by way of 
summary, the students’ evaluation of 
the value of the guidance service. The 
results are similar to those of Table 4. 
Of the phases of work stressed, voca- 
tional and educational planning and 
adjustment problems of a more per- 
sonal nature loom largest. The stress 
on the logical analysis of problems and 
that on the development of a well- 
rounded individual are new points in- 
sufficiently emphasized in the earlier 
tables. 


HUS informal student evaluation 

of the Guidance Experiment in 
Pasadena seems to indicate that stu- 
dents enjoy the program and find it of 
value, particularly in relation to voca- 
tional planning, educational planning, 
and problems of adjustment. 















Children 


HE superior child is slowly, but 

surely, beginning to receive the at- 
tention he deserves in our educational 
literature. The crippled, the ailing, the 
unfortunate, the mentally handicapped 
have held the stage for long ; and, most 
often, it has been a tacit assumption 
that the gifted child would reach the 
top rung of the ladder solely by virtue 
of his inherent gifts. Modern psychol- 
ogy tells us that this is not necessarily 
true; in fact, there is positive proof that 
many a talented person is lost through 
sheer neglect or lack of recognition. 

The Research Department of the San 
Francisco Schools is highly interested 
in the talented children of the city. It 
was the privilege of the writer of this 
article to study recently for them a 
certain group of these talented indi- 
viduals. We wanted to know, specifi- 
cally, whether the children who make 
the highest grades on the achievement 
test of music annually given in the sixth 
grade’? are stimulated sufficiently by 
their school programs to keep their 
work up to their own highest levels of 
achievement. 

Out of 3,660 children in the entire 
seventh grade of San Francisco for the 
year 1937-38, there were 240 who had 
reached or exceeded the ninetieth per- 
centile on this test. These 240 were 
thus arbitrarily chosen as the subjects 
of further testing. 

Two tests were used, the Drake test 
of musical memory? and the Hevner 





1 The Strouse Music Test, Form B, by Cath- 
erine Strouse, Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas, 1937. 

2 Musical Memory Test, Form A, by R. M. 
Drake, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1934. 





Studying Musically Gifted 


q By LEILA BENOIT COURVOISIER 





q The author of this very interesting 
article makes a plea for greater un- 
derstanding and more suitable edu- 
cation for the musically gifted. She 
decries the fact that for the sixty-eight 
truly gifted children she discovered 
in the seventh grades of San Fran- 
cisco—and she tells us there were 
others she could not consider because 
of incomplete data—there is little 
prospect of their being so educated 
that they will make the lasting con- 
tribution to American music which 
we should expect of them. No doubt 
the reader will be particularly in- 
terested in following her article to see 
what evidences of this musical genius 
are apparent to the uninitiated and to 
see what are the concomitants which 
accompany it. 

Mrs. Courvoisier carried out this 
study for a seminar at the University 
of California last summer. She is con- 
tinuing her work in this field and has 
been invited to go to the University 
of Iowa to do original research under 
Dr. Carl Emil Seashore and Dr. George 
D. Steddard in the laboratory of the 
Department of Psychology. At pres- 
ent she is teaching English in the 
Polytechnic High School, San Fran- 
cisco, but for many years she has 
been both a teacher and a student of 
music in public and private schools. 





test of musical discrimination.’ Those 
children who reached or exceeded the 
ninetieth percentile on all three tests 
were denominated the “gifted” group 
and were subjected to intensive investi- 
gation. 





8 Oregon Musical Discrimination Tests, by 
Kate Hevner, C. H. Stoelting Company, Chi- 


cago, 1933. 
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It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the nature of the tests em- 
ployed. Suffice it to say that the three 
tests in combination undoubtedly served 
as a highly selective agency for the de- 
tection of children of high mentality as 
well as of great musical ability. The 
assumption made for the present pur- 
pose is not that everything has been 
discovered about the musical ability of 
the sixty-eight children selected by the 
three tests ; but, rather, that sixty-eight 
children have been located who un- 
doubtedly deserve the closest study by 
all available means, until the nature of 
their talent is fully understood. The 
present writer considers, therefore, that 
only a beginning has been made in the 
study of this group of children. 


— forty per cent of the final 

group of sixty-eight reached or 
exceeded the ninety-fifth percentile on 
the two special music tests; these are 
the most highly gifted of the group. 
The range of IQ’s (Terman IQ's) of 
the whole number was from 96 to 159; 
only two were below 100. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the whole group of 
sixty-eight have IQ’s of 135 or above; 
thirteen per cent are above 139. It is 
evident that this is a highly selected 
group in general ability as well as in 
musical talent. 

These children were studied in as 
detailed and careful a manner as the 
time allowed for the investigation per- 
mitted. They are, almost without ex- 
ception, to be found to be in the highest 
division of their grades in the junior 
high schools (there are three sections 
in each grade). Music classes also are 
segregated according to ability, and 
since this is done on the basis of the 
Strouse test all of the students studied 
are in the upper divisions—naturally, 
there were many others in these same 
highest sections in music who did not 
find a place in the group of sixty-eight.‘ 
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Moreover, these children were, with 
but few exceptions, among the ones 
whom the school was proudest to own— 
by virtue of their general attitudes and 
conduct, as well as achievement. Of 
the exceptions, there will be something 
said a little later. 


A questionnaire sent to the teachers 
and counselors disclosed some interest- 
ing facts: 

Thirty per cent are consistently on the honor 
roll. 


Thirty per cent are noted as “having supe- 
rior ability in both mathematics and music.” 


Sixteen per cent take part in some instru- 
mental ensemble. 


Thirty per cent are studying some instru- 
ment at school. 


Sixty-nine per cent are enrolled in vocal 
classes. 


Forty-five per cent are deemed worthy of 
intensive musical training. 


Thirty-five per cent “probably could profit 
by further music instruction.” 


Twelve per cent are said to be definitely 
maladjusted in school. 

Let us consider the implications of 
these facts, and let us not forget the 
known caliber of the children under 
discussion. 

Why only 30 per cent on the honor 
roll? There is no reason why a big 
majority of them should not be there. 
What is wrong ? 

What is significant about the fact that 
30 per cent of them are “very good in 
both mathematics and music”? It is 
simply that the ability for abstract 
thinking is there. These pupils are, in 
actuality, the ones with the highest 
1Q’s, and all but two of them are in the 
upper 5 per cent of the two special tests. 

Why do only 16 per cent enjoy 
membership in some instrumental en- 
semble, an invaluable part of the train- 
ing of every musician? There are sev- 
eral reasons: many more instruments 


4 There were others who surely would have 
been classed as “gifted’’ had their records not 


been incomplete. 























could be used than are available; pro- 
gram difficulties are often insuperable ; 
and, as a matter of fact, no one has 
stressed the importance of this activity 
for young musicians in general. Then 
too, these boys and girls have not yet, 
as a group, been looked upon essentially 
as musicians. 

Why are only 30 per cent studying 
an instrument in school? The pupils 
are many, and the instruments are few. 
Often, the instruments are put into the 
wrong hands. It is by no means ac- 
cepted yet as a working educational 
principle that the school should provide 
an instrument and a teacher for every 
talented child; but unless the school 
adopts such a policy, many a talented 
child will never have either instrument 
or teacher. 

Sixty-nine per cent, we find, are en- 
rolled in singing classes. This is the 
usual thing in the seventh grade. Many 
of these pupils would be taking instru- 
mental music if they could. But regu- 
lar music students in music schools are 
everywhere required to take choral 
work as basic to everything else; were 
the musical needs of this group a pri- 
mary consideration, all should, as a 
matter of course, be enrolled in singing 
classes. 


HE teachers’ judgments and the 

test records are in fair agreement 
as to the total number possessing the 
highest talent. But there is not a one- 
to-one correspondence as to individuals, 
and the two special tests discovered 
some (of the best) who had not been 
thought of as potential musicians by 
anyone. Probably almost every one in 
the group, even with a presumably 
lesser gift, is worthy of further train- 
ing in music. 

The case history investigations (lim- 
ited though they were) fully corrobo- 
rate the belief that these boys and girls 
have real musical talent. Only a few 
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instances can be cited here by way of 
illustration. 

Lawrence is a 13-year-old boy of 
Polish ancestry, with an IQ of 141. His 
father drives a butter-and-egg truck. 
The mother and father are musical ; 
they sing a great deal, and the paternal 
uncles have local fame as singers. His 
cousins play the violin and the organ 
in church. When Lawrence was a little 
boy, he took prizes in the first grade 
for reading far beyond his years, and 
he composed poems. His mother started 
him on the accordion when he was seven 
and rather forced him. She now re- 
grets it. He is studying the trumpet at 
school. He wants to be a musician. He 
is a brilliant student, and the teachers 
say he is popular and is a leader, in 
spite of his very high scholarship. He 
had the highest record in the city on 
his sixth grade music test; on the two 
others, he is in the upper 6 per cent. 

Marguerite is an interesting child 
with an IQ of 133. Her father is an 
elderly man, a Guatemalan—an invalid. 
He recognizes his daughter’s talents for 
singing and piano but cannot do much 
for her. He says all his people are 
musical. Marguerite has an average 
percentile rank, on the three tests, of 
98; the Drake test she broke. 

Here is Thomas whose average rank 
on the three tests is 98. He is a good 
student, and his IQ is 128. He was 
(as his teacher told me) doing excel- 
lent work on the French horn, but his 
mother was afraid the French horn 
wouldn’t “amuse” him, so she gave him 
a saxophone instead. 

This is the record of Elizabeth, a girl 
who made a ranking of 99 plus on each 
of the three tests. Her IQ is 137. She 
is a brilliant student; her family and 
her relatives are people from Yale, 
Boston Tech., and Stanford. She has 
everything in her favor. She does 
beautiful original art work and writes 
poems. She plays the piano and the 
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violin well and has good teachers. She 
wants to be a violinist. The point about 
Elizabeth is that she outstrips her class- 
mates with almost no effort. Can we say 
that she is challenged by her program? 

Teddy is an interesting youngster 
who does “good” work in school. He 
is in the school orchestra and plays 
the piano. But he conducts a regular 
“orchestra” which meets at his home, 
and (he told me) it is his one ambition 
to have his own orchestra and “go 
around the world with it.” 

Conrad is a child with an IQ of 108. 
His teachers say he thinks of nothing 
but music. He wrote a quaint note to 
me saying that he plays the “acordian, 
the mrimba, the clarenit, and the saxi- 
fone” and that he “wants to play the 
drums.” Then I learned that his father 
is a movie projection man and that 
Conrad practically lives in the theater. 
Is it not a meaningful picture? 

Other studies can only be suggested : 
the child of Armenian parents, culti- 
vated people, the mother a singer of 
distinction, the child herself a brilliant 
and ambitious student of piano; an- 
other—the child of a mother who loved 
music but who had been forced to study 
an instrument she didn’t want, and who 
now is seeing that her daughter is study- 
ing happily the instrument of her choice, 
the violin, and that she is also getting 
background for music by being an usher 
at the Opera House. 

Other mothers and fathers were 
found who hadn’t realized that their 
children could be “musical”—but who 
would only too gladly receive counsel 
from a competent source if it could be 
given them. 


UT we must hasten on to the con- 
sideration of another class of stu- 
dents—those who are recognized as 
“problems” and who have undeniable 
mental and musical gifts. A few only 
of these cases can be presented. 
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Robert is a brilliant boy, but he is 
not working up to his ability. He reads 
incessantly but revolts at written work. 
He is often sarcastic and satirical. He 
is an enigma to his teachers. Not one 
of them suspected that music tests 
would reveal that he has outstanding 
musical ability. Yet his average per- 
centile rank on the three tests was 97.5. 
His father said: “I know my boy has 
musical ability, but we have never done 
anything about it. I am greatly con- 
cerned about him. Won’t you come talk 
to me?’ The father is a prominent 
newspaperman. 

Elizabeth has one of the two highest 
IQ’s—159. She has piano lessons under 
an inferior teacher. At school she has 
become completely unsocial—is “odd” 
and the children let her alone. She 
hides behind story-books continuously, 
and her school work is mediocre. Yet, 
on the music tests her average rank is 
almost 97, 

There are other cases, equally poig- 
nant. But I want to present the case 
of one more, the outstanding genius of 
the whole group. This is a boy of 13, 
with an IQ of 134. His father, born 
at Upsala, Sweden, is a hod-carrier; 
his mother is a Spanish-Indian, born 
in Kansas. She is now dying of heart 
trouble. What divine alchemy of cre- 
ation gave this boy an overwhelm- 
ing genius for musical composition no 
mortal ever can tell. His life has been 
saved from illness several times, as if 
by miracles; his hearing is slightly 
affected, and he has a speech impedi- 
ment. His talent is not unrecognized, 
and fortunately he has a friend in a 
capable piano teacher. But he is utterly 
untaught in composition, and he is ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his own works, 
beautiful and unique as they are. He 
played for me, and I was almost over- 
come. The boy’s sensitive soul is starv- 
ing for the help that only a great master 
can give him, and should be giving him 




















now, not ten years from now. Many 
masterpieces have been written at an 
age only slightly greater than Richard’s. 
Can we let this genius die of starvation 
and hold him to the requirements made 
for the merely average child? 


HERE is but one answer to the 

Department of Research of the San 
Francisco Schools. These children, 
highly gifted in music and of high men- 
tality, are not, and cannot be, adequately 
challenged by their present opportuni- 
ties. Nor can they ever be, until gen- 
eral recognition be given to the fact 
that, in themselves, they constitute a 
class whose requirements are unique, 
requirements which at present could be 
satisfied in only a few places in the 
United States. 


The attributes of gifted children have 
been well described by Terman, Leta 
Hollingworth, and others. It is un- 
necessary to recapitulate what is now 
familiar knowledge. But when to this 
state of great mental gifts is added a 
pronounced talent in one of the arts, 
music especially, there is a particularly 
crucial situation. The art that demands 
a manual skill for its execution requires 
that the hand be trained during the 
period of childhood plasticity. The bi- 
ography of every great musician reveals 
this. At the same time, the gifted 
child must not remain a stranger to the 
rich treasure houses of his own art. It 
is a characteristic of these remarkable 
minds that they often function on a 
mature level, within the realm of their 
art, at a very early age. Imprisoned 
within what is, for them, the stultifying 
mediocrity of the public school system, 
their responses are typically one of three 
varieties : 

1. They lead easily and find many outlets 
for their energies; they are well liked by 


teachers and students—but their real talent 
lies practically neglected. 


2. They drift into an innocuous desuetude, 
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not causing any trouble. They are neither 
discovered nor deplored by their teachers. 

3. They openly rebel against the status quo 
and lead a “life of their own.” They may be- 
come delinquent, or psychotic, or both. In any 
event, they are problem cases, recognized as 
such by parents, teachers, and society in gen- 
eral, including themselves. 

In all three cases, they and the world 
are the losers because of the suppres- 
sion or starvation of great talent. 

We can never do justice to our most 
highly gifted children until we are will- 
ing to accept the following statements 
as incontrovertibles : 


1. Gifted children—the upper 5, 4, or 3 per 
cent of the entire population—form a distinct 
group for the consideration of educational 
administrators. Their needs cannot be ade- 
quately met merely by providing concomitant 
activities in the ordinary classroom. 

2. We may boast that our era has gladly 
ameliorated the lot of the mentally handi- 
capped, the lame, the ill, the aged. But in our 
anxiety to render this aid, we are now in 
imminent danger of overlooking the most 
important of all human potentialities for the 
continuity and improvement of our civiliza- 
tion—the gifted children in our midst. 

3. Many gifted children have their prob- 
lems, too—of integration of personality, of 
finding their true places in the ranks of artists. 
They are often in extraordinary danger of 
being misunderstood, unappreciated, or neg- 
lected. 


The implications of these statements 
are: 


1. That we owe it to the children, and to 
our society, to utilize all the knowledge that 
psychology and education can offer to dis- 
cover these children in their early childhood. 
Continuous testing surveys should be a part 
of every elementary school system so that 
every child of talent would have at least two 
chances of being “discovered” between the 
fifth and the eighth grades, if not earlier. 

2. In large school systems at least, special 
schools with special curricula, specially expert 
and professional teachers, and special guid- 
ance and counseling programs adapted to a 
community of gifted students should be set up. 

3. This broadening of educational obliga- 
tion may mean that certain restraining legal 
technicalities will have to be obliterated. But 
nothing is impossible for the welfare of chil- 
dren, if once the need be thoroughly appre- 
hended. 
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4. Progressive school systems will not be 
unmindful of their duty to the public to show 
themselves truly interested in the welfare of 
the gifted. As they have already done in 
other areas of administration, they will survey 
the progressive and forward looking educa- 
tional opportunities for the gifted in other 
cities: as, for instance, in the High School 
of Music and Art in New York City; in the 
public schools of Rochester and Baltimore; in 
the public schools of the state of Iowa and at 
the University of Iowa (to mention only a 
few places). 

5. As adjuncts to the administrative needs 
of work for children gifted in music, the pro- 
gressive school system will inform itself of the 
value of the services of a psychologist and of 
a musicologist, working unostentatiously but 
effectively throughout the whole system. The 
addition of a “Clinic for the Adjustment of 
the Gifted” (there are several already in the 
United States) in charge of a specially trained 
person or staff will soon prove its effective- 
ness, as it has already done in at least three 
cities. 

6. Lastly, the most progressive educators 
will inform themselves concerning the advan- 
tages to be gained by incorporating a psycho- 
logical laboratory of music at a central point 
within the system. This laboratory could be 
made to pay for itself if it were put at the 
service of the general public for a small fee— 
to assist music students, voice students, and 
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speech students in remedial as well as in- 
structional work. The utility of such a labora- 
tory has already been demonstrated, but the 
facts are not as yet widely disseminated. 


LL this we owe to our gifted chil- 

dren. New York City already has 

a special school for specially gifted 

children. Some other cities now have 
similar plans,under way. 

It is only the great constructive and 
creative minds that survive the death 
of nations and the decay of empire. 
The memory of warriors is entombed 
in textbooks, but the poet and the artist 
are read, honored, and remembered 
when the languages in which they wrote 
and sang are dead, and when their 
nations long since have ceased to exist 
as political entities. 

If the American nation endures, it 
will be principally by virtue of the 
highly gifted minds and talents it fos- 
ters and trains. We cannot afford to 
lose one of these gifted children, for 
they alone can hold the torch that lights 
the pathways for all. 


“Then Came War: 1939”—A Review 


Undoubtedly today we are witnessing the pioneering of audio education. The 
spoken word in sound films and recordings, more and more, is beginning to 
supplement and give reality to the printed word of textbooks. It is significant 
that one of the textbook companies has recognized the value of this new move- 
ment and has instituted a series of recordings for use in schools. It has chosen 
a subject of vital interest—the events leading up to the war in Europe. The 
series is an answer to the recommendation of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for “reliable factual material concerning the present international 


conflict.” 


The issue consists of three recordings—6 sides. 


(Then Came War: 1939, 


edited and introduced by Elmer Davis, notes on educational use by Alexander J. 
Stoddard, World Book Company, $6.50). Mr. Davis, noted news analyst and 
commentator, gives a factual summary of the events from the armistice up to 
August of last year. From then on, there is a dramatization of the events of 
those fateful ten days immediately preceding declarations of war. The actual 
voices of Hitler, Deladier, and Chamberlain are heard as they were recorded 


from short-wave broadcasts. 


The recordings are suitable for use in secondary school history classes, audi- 
torium programs, and adult education classes. They, and the subsequent records 


which undoubtedly will come, are issued under the name of The Sound of History. 























Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Influence of High School Science 
Upon Pupil-Prejudice, by Harry Howard 
Gilbert. Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1939, 140 
pages. (D. Welty Lefever, Guidance Com- 
mittee chairman. ) 


HE terms, scientific method and 

scientific attitude, loom large in 
the vocabulary of men of science, and 
it is probably reasonably safe to say 
that most individuals who merit in- 
clusion in this category use, within the 
spheres of their extremely delimited 
specialties, the scientific method and 
have acquired a measure of scientific 
attitude. Beyond this point, in the mani- 
fold areas of life, there is no consistent 
evidence that men of science are any 
less the creatures of their biases and 
prejudices than are intelligent laymen. 
Nevertheless, practically every high 
school course in science has as one of 
its major objectives “the development 
of a scientific attitude toward life.” In 
view of this contradiction, the study re- 
ported below is of exceptional signifi- 
cance and its findings merit serious 
consideration. 

Specifically, Gilbert set out to deter- 
mine “the effect of contact with upper- 
grade secondary science upon a pupil’s 
reactions to situations involving his 
prejudices.” As a preliminary step, he 
reviewed at length in a commendably 
critical manner the literature on the 
scientific attitude—its nature (defi- 
nitions) and measurement—to deter- 
mine what, if any, foundation there 
might be to justify the concept of a 
measurable scientific attitude. He was 





forced to conclude that the concept fails 
to qualify as a true attitude in the light 
of the now widely accepted definition of 
attitudes “as mental predispositions to 
react in characteristic ways toward spe- 
cific types of situations,” “problems in 
general” having “too little in common 
to justify grouping them all together as 
a type situation comparable to that con- 
templated when considering the common 
attitudes.” There appeared, however, 
to be “fairly general agreement among 
educators as well as among noted scien- 
tists on one phase of this question,” 
namely, that “to behave as a scientist 
should, an individual should view his 
world impersonally.” 

Accordingly, Gilbert proceeded to set 
up an experiment “designed to develop 
evidence in answer to the question: 
What is the effect of contact with 
upper-grade, secondary science upon a 
pupil’s reaction to data the implications 
of which are in conflict with his preju- 
dices ?” 


HE subjects finally included in the 

experiment constituted approxi- 
mately one thousand representative 
pupils enrolled in eleventh grade 
English and social studies classes in 
nine high schools, seven located in Los 
Angeles, one in Burbank, and one in 
Wichita, Kansas. These were divided 
into two closely equated groups, the 
only real difference between the experi- 
mental and the control groups being 
that those comprising the former were 
enrolled in science courses (mainly 
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physics and chemistry ) while those com- 
prising the latter were not. 

Two types of measuring instruments 
were constructed—a Prejudice Test, 
“to discover a pupil’s prejudices” ; and 
a Biased Information Test (test for ob- 
jectivity), “to estimate a pupil’s ability 
to ignore his prejudices.” 

Briefly, the Prejudice Test centered 
about twenty-two issues forming “the 
bases for lively differences of opinion 
among many high school pupils.” A 
five-point scale was used in developing 
the test. The five levels, “composed 
of statements patterned after Remmer’s 
scales,” were: Very Favorable, Favor- 
able, Noncommittal, Unfavorable, and 
Very Unfavorable. 

The Biased Information Test like- 
wise centered about “debatable issues 
commonly met in everyday adolescent 
life.” In constructing the test, “two 
brief, true, statements were formulated 
concerning each of these issues,” one 
embracing facts favorable to one side 
of the issue only, and the other em- 
bracing facts favorable only to the other 
side of the issue. Each issue was there- 
upon stated in two different places in 
the test: once followed by the facts 
favoring one side, and once by the facts 
favoring the other side. “For each of 
these two problem situations a set of 
five possible conclusions was formu- 
lated,” only one of these being “logi- 
cally in line with the facts submitted,” 
the other four favoring “the side of the 
issue opposed to the given facts.” “An 
individual taking this test, first, read 
the issue; then read the given state- 
ments included with the issue; then 
selected, and marked, one of the five 
conclusions suggested. Since the issues 
were easily understood, and since the 
correct conclusion was always logically 
connected with the facts given, the real 
difficulty which the pupil faced involved, 
not so much his ability to solve the 
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problem, as his willingness to follow 
the given facts wherever they led.” 


The Biased Information Test was 
given to both groups on two occasions— 
near the beginning of the school year, 
and near the end. The Prejudice Test 
was given during the school year. 


Gilbert summarizes the “essential 
findings” as. follows: (1) “It was dis- 
covered that the experimental group 
made measurably greater improvement 
than the control group, during the ex- 
perimental period, in terms of ability 
to solve the problems of the Biased 
Information Test”; and (2) “It was 
found that there was no appreciable 
difference between the experimental 
and the control groups, in terms of gain 
in ability to solve problems of the Biased 
Information Test in situations where 
those problems involved the personal 
prejudices of the individual.” 

Conclusions in line with the findings 
are: (1) “It is probable that contact 
with upper-grade, secondary science 
stimulated in the pupil the develop- 
ment of an ability to solve problems 
which involved sequential thinking,” 
and (2) “The assumption that contact 
with upper-grade, secondary science 
automatically stimulates in the pupil the 
development of an ability to follow evi- 
dence to a logical conclusion when that 
conclusion is at variance with his preju- 
dicial leanings appears to be without 
foundation.” 


N the judgment of the reviewer, 

Gilbert has not only made a signifi- 
cant contribution in a restricted area, 
but he has brought into the foreground 
one of the most crucial problems in edu- 
cation and personality formation—the 
problem of preventing and eradicating 
bias and prejudice. To the extent that 
this problem remains unsolved there can 
be no really sane personalities and 
societies. 




















What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


A Coaching Plan at Lowell High 
School, San Francisco.—Some infer- 
ences and generalizations on a coaching 
project of the California Scholarship 
Federation, conducted from 1937 to 
1940 in Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, have been outlined by S. W. 
Moore, adviser of Chapter 273c, 
C. S. F., as follows: 


“To the casual observer the modern 
high school presents three special types 
of students, the last two of which open 
interesting challenges to scholarship 
groups. The first are those who are 
willing and able to achieve without help ; 
second, those who have ability and un- 
derstanding but no ambition ; and third, 
the unawakened, or those who have no 
conception of the rareness of the oppor- 
tunity that has been made theirs for the 
quest. Challenges are to be found in all 
student groups also along lines of, first, 
scholarship attitudes; second, the need 
for plans that will result in releasing 
dormant powers; and, third, the adop- 
tion of activities that will result in 
quantitative and qualitative student 
output. 

“These possibilities and similar situ- 
ations were carefully considered when 
the motto, ‘Scholarship for Service,’ 
was used in a drive to open greater 
opportunity for a larger number of stu- 
dents. We therefore attacked the prob- 
lem of giving help to students of the 
school, centering the work on lower 
grade levels and on those who were hav- 
ing difficulty in making adjustments 
between former schools and our own. 





“The coaching plan is tied to the 
study scheme in the daily schedule and 
can be launched without interfering in 
any way with the administrative set-up. 
Student supervisors, a principal, and an 
assistant, are selected for each of the 
periods of the school day and are moved 
from their study rooms to the coaching 
room on a term assignment. The local 
chapter of C. S. F., and such other stu- 
dents as may be accepted for coaching 
service, are classified with reference to 
study periods and subjects which they 
are qualified to coach. This method pro- 
vides a qualified list of coaches for each 
period in the day, upon whom the super- 
visor may call as the need arises. We 
also made provision for one pre-school 
period in the same manner. 

“Requests for coaching service may 
come to the adviser from students, 
teachers, counselors, and the offices. 
Each case is given as much attention as 
time permits and is assigned to the 
supervisor who has charge of the period 
which corresponds to the pupil’s pro- 
grammed study period. The release 
from the study room to the coaching 
room is covered by a pass, issued by the 
adviser, which is good for two weeks 
and renewable if the case seems to de- 
mand it. 

“The officers of C. S. F. are expected 
to be very active in assisting the super- 
visors at all times. The supervisors 
handle breaks in the work due to ab- 
sence and other reasons, keep all records 
on the service during their assignment, 
and submit weekly and term reports on 
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attendance, efficiency, and progress on 
all pupils coaching and coached. 

“The results of the service to the 
coached during the period indicated 
show that only in rare cases is no im- 
provement made. A better understand- 
ing of the work leads to confidence for 
the future and to new incentives. A 
better social attitude is shown toward 
other pupils and to the school in gen- 
eral. Parents are happy over the at- 
tempts of the school to assist in a pro- 
gram of helpfulness that comes so 
closely home to them. The coaches who 
are giving this gratuitous service seem 
to grow less selfish, develop a broader 
outlook on the school horizon, become 
increasingly willing to assume responsi- 
bility, show growth toward leadership, 
and develop a type of school spirit well 
worthy of emulation. 

“There are deterrents that must be 
watched. The first is the loss of time 
by the coached for study on the general 
program, which has been broken into 
and applied to one or more weak sub- 
jects. Balance must be kept here. A 
second is the danger that the coached 
may develop into a ‘leaner.’ 

“Apparently the coaches themselves 
do not lose in the process. Very few of 
our coaches who really accept the re- 
sponsibility complain of loss. Usually 
the contacts, the reviews, new view- 
points, and the prestige accorded them 
in the school community reward them 
and carry them to heights that leave 
nothing to be desired. 

“The heaviest demand on the coach- 
ing staff comes from the Mathematics 
Department, algebra ranking four times 
higher in number of cases than its 
nearest competitor and two and one- 
half times above all other subjects com- 
bined. Plane geometry ranks with Span- 
ish and German and is second in the 
Mathematics Department. The Lan- 
guage Department comes second, with 
Latin holding first place in a number of 
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cases, and with Spanish, German, and 
French each presenting less than one- 
half as many cases as Latin. The Sci- 
ence Department ranks third, with 
Latin holding first place in number of 
cases, and with Spanish, German, and 
French each presenting less than one- 
half as many cases as Latin. The Sci- 
ence Department ranks third, with 
chemistry first, the number of cases 
corresponding to that for the romance 
languages. 

“The contributions of this work to 
our day cannot be overestimated. Al- 
leviating hopelessness in the hearts of 
150 to 200 bewildered students per term 
and equipping them to see the way 
ahead and to enjoy it is our method of 
holding high the C. S. F. Alladin’s lamp 
of scholarship and making citizenship 
meaningful. Our banner flies high in 
idealism and service and is comparable 
only with the torch that graces that be- 
loved statue in New York Harbor, 
where the light of liberty greets the first 
rays of the rising sun. May we then 
commune with Cicero, who, in pensive 
mood, immortalized scholarship, then 
and now, in the fashion of 2,000 years 
ago when he said: ‘Scholarship feeds 
life’s opening . . . and delights its 
close.’” 

Integration of Social Studies in the 
Chaffey Area.—lIntegration of the so- 
cial studies program in the junior high 
school and high school of the Chaffey 
area has met with such success after a 
two-year program of joint faculty meet- 
ings that the work is now being ex- 
tended to the English groups of these 
institutions. 

In order to prevent overlapping of 
material in the social science courses at 
the different levels with the subsequent 
charge that the one preceding had 
“skimmed the cream” from materials 
which should be used later, the faculty 
group met three times yearly during the 




















last two years to discuss problems of co- 
ordination, Each teacher made definite 
reports of the materials used in his 
class so that there was an integrated 
program. 

The teachers welcomed the chance to 
go over the work together so much that 
this year the junior high school teachers 
invited the groups to codrdinate mate- 
rial in the social living and English 
classes in the Chaffey area, including the 
junior college. Second meeting of the 
year in January was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the English and social science 
needs of the students entering Chaffey 
High School and Junior College. Be- 
sides these reports, two personnel work- 
ers from large industries explained the 
requirements in English and civics 
which they set up for the young people 
entering their organizations. 

7 2 v 

The Home Practice Bungalow at 
Brea-Olinda Union High School.— 
“The Home Practice Bungalow at Brea- 
Olinda Union High School is one of the 
most important features in the Home- 
making Department,” states Miss Cora 
Fair Fulton, instructor. It is the labora- 
tory for practical application of every 
theory presented in the classroom, with 
each unit of study culminating in some 
appropriate activity within its walls. 
Here practice is given in everything 
from budgeting to child care; from 
furniture arrangement to becoming 
coiffures ; from balanced meals to well- 
poised personalities. Miss Fulton fur- 
ther describes what goes on: 

“Every girl in school has the oppor- 
tunity to spend one week out of each 
year in the practice bungalow. A re- 
volving program has been arranged 
whereby the girls take turns acting as 
host, hostess, waitress, housekeeper, 
assistant housekeeper, and laundress. 
The senior girls work in partnership 
with their freshman “little sisters,” and 
the sophomores and juniors in the 
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homemaking classes work with those 
who are not in the department. 

“Events taking place in the practice 
bungalow on alternate weeks are par- 
ties, class teas, faculty teas, breakfasts, 
luncheons, and banquets. These activi- 
ties are all a part of the homemaking 
program. The first year girls learn to 
prepare and serve foods for break- 
fasts, luncheons, and suppers, while the 
second-year students are learning to 
prepare food for dinners, banquets, and 
teas. At the end of each unit the girls 
demonstrate their abilities by some ap- 
propriate social function in the practice 
bungalow given to a group of mothers, 
faculty members, or friends. 

“After this unit is finished, the girls 
transform the bungalow into a nursery 
and invite eight or ten children of pre- 
school age to attend a play school for 
one week. All inappropriate furniture 
is removed from the sun room, which is 
refurnished with small chairs and tables 
borrowed from the kindergarten and 
with an array of stuffed toys made by 
the girls in the homemaking depart- 
ment, wooden toys cut in the woodwork 
class and decorated by the girls, and 
many old toys which the girls have 
brought from home. The children take 
their mid-morning rest lying on the rug. 

“A sand box in the patio is fitted out 
with spoons, buckets, and bottles. Here 
different stages in the children’s devel- 
opment are evidenced by the simple 
process of filling a bottle with sand, 
spoonful by spoonful, or by such com- 
plicated activities as building railroads 
requiring tunnels, bridges, and danger- 
ous curves. 

“The large lawn with the suggestion 
of hills on one side is always an invi- 
tation for romping and running. Here 
the children play with wagons, tricycles, 
and scooters, playing alone or in groups 
according to their social development. 

“During this week the kitchen is a 
scene of great activity because the girls 
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are busy preparing dinners of special 
attractiveness and suitability to little 
people. When the call comes, ‘Dinner 
is served,’ hands are washed, grace is 
said, and conversation practically ceases 
until hungry little mouths have been 
fed. Dinner over, the children are bid 
good-bye, and the house is put in order 
for the next day. 

“During the day the girls work in 
groups, and after their duties are fin- 
ished they observe the children at play, 
trying to be as unobtrusive as possible. 
Each girl selects one child about whom 
she would like to give a report and 
makes special effort to find out all she 
can about him. She is guided in her 
observation by an outline previously 
worked out in the classroom. 

“The play school is followed by a 
round table discussion of questions sug- 
gested to the girls by situations which 
they have observed and by the reports 
and discussions of the children. The 
girls have declared that this unit has 
been especially interesting because of 
an opportunity given them to observe 
children over a period of time. A play 
school of this character has been con- 
ducted at Brea-Olinda for the past 
three years. 

“With a practice bungalow available 
to a homemaking department there is 
never a lacking of incentive to work. A 
mention of it brings a real problem to 
each girl, whether it is a way of washing 
dishes or posture at the table.”’ 

y y ¢ 

Music Appreciation at Yuba City 
Union High School.—Music appreci- 
ation is offered once a week at the Yuba 
City Union High School, of which 
Marion McCart is principal. A portion 
of this course is described by Miss 
Marguerite Arends, the instructor, as 
follows : 

“Because we feel that no adequate 
picture of the culture of any people can 
be given without incorporating their 
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musical expression, we are attempting 
to correlate music with our second-year 
core, world culture. 

“The course this year began with a 
study of Poland. When the time came 
for an hour with Polish music, we began 
with a discussion of the dominant char- 
acteristics of the Poles. Then we lis- 
tened to Chopin’s “Polonaise Militaire” 
to understand how it expressed these 
characteristics musically and to visual- 
ize a scene in Polish history which it 
might suggest. 


“This was followed by a discussion 
of Chopin’s life, of his intense patriot- 
ism, and of the sadness in much of his 
music as a result of the plight of the 
Poles. The class listened to the “Fu- 
neral March” and “Nocturne in E Flat,” 
played by Paderewski, and each pupil 
recreated a life situation suggested by 
the music. Two of these interpretations 
follow” : 


Nocturne—Suddenly something in the night 
seemed to thrill me. Whether it was the song 
of the frogs and crickets, the twinkling stars, 
or the moon and its silver rays, or all of them 
blended into one, I shall never know. But I 
was thrilled and filled with a strange feeling 
that I have experienced rarely since. In an 
instant I was seated at the piano, and my 
fingers were pouring out my heart through 
the keys. They were playing music which 
explained the beauty of the night, and yet my 
sadness too. I read no music, the music just 
came, and I played on and on. As I played, 
my mind wandered far away to a little spot 
near Warsaw where nestled my home be- 
neath tall trees near a tiny stream. I thought 
of it bathed in the same beautiful night, and I 
lived again a boyhood night trudging home 
from the pasture, the dewy grass wet upon my 
bare feet, and my way lighted only by the 
moon—the same friendly moon that had in- 
spired me tonight. My dream faded away, 
and I found myself still in the dark, lonely 
room, but my fingers still found music on the 
cold ivory keys, and still were weaving the 
beauty of the night into music. Then suddenly 
I realized what I had been doing, how I was 
playing music never before heard by man, 
and how this night painted in music might 
never be heard again if I did not write upon 
paper the notes I had played! So, panic- 














stricken, I set to work writing, fearing that I 
would forget some of it if a second were 
wasted. But every note came clearly back to 
me, and I wrote them all on paper. 

Soon after that I gave this composition to 
the world, and she still keeps it under the 
simple title “Nocturne.” 


Chopin’s music—The scene is in a crowded 
ballroom. Hanging from the ceiling are huge 
chandeliers glistening like diamonds. All at 
once everyone stops talking. The long trum- 
pets blow. The king is announced. 


Slowly and proudly walks the king, step- 
ping in time to “Polonaise Militaire.” As he 
passes the crowd, they fall down on their 
knees in respect. They soon resume their 
standing position. 


Later the grand march starts, and it is led 
by the king and queen. The rest of the night 
goes on very gayly. 

All this I can see in Chopin’s great “Polo- 
naise Militaire.” 

v v v 


The Faculty Round Table Discus- 
sion Program at Encinitas.—At San 
Dieguito Union High School, Encinitas, 
last year, the idea was struck upon of 
having a faculty round table discussion 
program to prepare for the opening of 
school for the current school term. Ac- 
cordingly, the faculty was called back 
from summer vacation for a three-day 
conference before classes convened on 
the opening day. This three-day con- 
ference was opened with a session of the 
Administrative Council, which is com- 
posed of the vice-principal, the regis- 
trar, and the principal. Powers and 
duties for the members of this council 
were discussed and clarified. Certain 
staff policies were agreed upon. The 
group was given an opportunity to think 
and plan, as an administrative group, 
for the general well-being of the school. 
The next session of the round table 
program was taken by the Curriculum 
Committee. This group, composed of 
the heads of the five departments, serves 
as the guardian of the academic stand- 
ards of the school. The course of study 
was reviewed, the school’s policies on 
grading were considered, devices to 
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measure and report student progress 
were checked, and plans for developing 
the techniques and standards of instruc- 
tion were started for the new year’s 
program. 

For the next meeting the entire fac- 
ulty was called into session. Introduc- 
tions of new teachers were taken care 
of ; the teachers’ Administrative Man- 
ual, teacher supplies, and samples of the 
school’s “red tape” devices were ex- 
plained; and the opening calendar of 
events was reported. The next day fac- 
ulty members were assembled as the 
Guidance Committee to review the more 
urgent and immediate problems of stu- 
dent programming and placement in the 
day’s schedule. All guidance supplies 
and records were distributed to the re- 
spective homeroom teachers. 

The next session found the teachers 
grouped by departments, each group 
under the leadership of one of the five 
department chairmen. The recom- 
mendations from the Curriculum Com- 
mittee on grading were considered by 
each department. Departmental tech- 
niques, standards, and the course of 
study were reviewed. Department sup- 
plies were checked. Teachers returning 
from summer session were offered the 
opportunity to report their “pick-ups” 
from professional study and travel 
which might be of special value to the 
local situation. Then followed a faculty 
grouping by grades. There were three 
groups here: one for seventh and eighth 
grade teachers, one for ninth and tenth 
grade teachers, and one for eleventh and 
twelfth grade teachers. The approach 
was that of the viewpoint of the child, 
how the child in each of the grade 
groups presents a special and peculiar 
problem of instruction to the teacher. 
Child psychology was reviewed, and the 
best ways of dealing with children in 
typical situations were emphasized. 

The final session of the group had 
two parts to its program. Reports came 
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in from each of the previous smaller 
group sessions to allow for an exchange 
of ideas and review of conclusions 
available to the entire group. “Conclu- 
sions on Parade” was the central theme. 
The second part of the program was 
supplied by a representative from the 
staff at San Diego State College. 

To add variety and relaxation to the 
program, a party reception was given at 
the home of Principal Arthur M. Main 
for a real get-together on a truly 
friendly basis. A beach supper was 
served the group on the next evening, 
followed by games and group chats on 
the beach. Saturday morning a faculty 
golf tournament was held on a neigh- 
boring golf course in which faculty 
members, wives, and husbands partici- 
pated. 

As for returns from the efforts ex- 
pended in this enterprise, this year’s 
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“take-off” was observed to be the 
smoothest in the history of the school. 
Classrooms were ready, procedures 
were clearly understood, and everyone 
was acquainted and prepared to meet 
the largest enrollment to date. One 
member of the staff offered the follow- 
ing as definite benefits realized from the 
program : 

1. Time was available to become acquainted 


with the carefully laid plans for the coming 
school year as outlined by the administration. 


2. Inspiration was received from discus- 
sion of educational knowledge gained by 
members during the summer. 


3. Group codperation is on a higher plane 
because of the opportunity given to see the 
functioning of the entire school system. 


4. The morale of the teaching staff is espe- 
cially high because of the opportunity for 
association, socially as well as at school. 

5. Department and subject preparation was 
possible. Thus, school really started on the 
first day the pupils came. 





ideals and ours will be. 
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‘There is no magic formula to solve the ever-present ‘remedial 
reading” problem in high schools. This problem involves two main 
factors—simple, interesting content and necessary drills on the 
skills side of reading. On the skills side, recent investigations and 
tests indicate the necessity of systematic word study based on a 
good high school dictionary. 


GILMARTIN’S QUIZ ON WORDS . .20 


Based on Webster's Students Dictionary 


This simple workbook really shows how a dictionary may help 
greatly toward better reading. In many high schools the dictionary 
is used only incidentally—for spelling, definitions, pronunciation. 
But word power and increased vocabulary come through a 
systematic program that presents words in use —in phrases, 
clauses, and sentences. This means definite help in reading. 

Quiz on Words furnishes a systematic program—once a week 
throughout the year, or for intensive dictionary instruction in a 
brief period. It presents nearly 700 separate exercises organized 
under 32 sets of tests. As class exercises, these have all the fun 
and brightness of a radio quiz hour, Let us try a few: 

“We shall go (providing, provided) it does not rain.’ 

“One must accent the syllable of hospitable.” 
“Syllabicate and give the accents of secretary, conjecture.” 
“Urban means ‘characteristic of, or relating to a city.’ Define 

urbane." 

“Bouillon is a clear soup of beef or other meat. What is 

bullion?" 

“Think of an adjective that contains the prefix circum. It has 

three syllables and means cautious.” 

“An irrelevant remark is one which is ungodly, foreign, in- 

applicable.” 

“Should khaki rhyme with tacky?" 

“Which syllable is accented in gondola?” 


Experts have proved a high correlation between vocabulary 
and reading ability. In helpful inter-action, these two lead toward 
success—especially when a growing vocabulary is constantly 
checked with a good dictionary. 
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arrayed in treatment as up-to-date as headline news. Sim- 
plicity of organization and expression will meet with wide 
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newly revised and brought up to date in fact and figure. 
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An incomparable three-book cycle treatment of intro- 
ductory science for junior high schools. 


Understanding Science Science for Daily Use 
—Grade 7— trade &— 


Science for Human Control 
—Grade 9— 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| 350 MISSION STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Now Ready 
Smith's 
YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of 
those economic problems they will face as 
workers and wage-earners : income budgeting, 
economical buying, proper use of credit, buying 
insurance, investing, buying or renting a home. 


Your Personal Economics offers a tried, tested 
course, developed in the author’s own classes ; 
and represents the same carefully planned 
treatment to be found in Smith’s Economics. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 
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CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


wv 


2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 






































New Books 


MONG the newer publications sent 
to the JourNAL for review are 
the following : 


Chain Stores—Pro and Con, by Helen Dal- 
las for the Institute for Consumer Education. 
Pamphlet No. 40, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
1940. Price, 10 cents; 31 pages. 

Changing Secondary Education in the 
United States: Report on A Survey of Modi- 
fications of Secondary Education. Second- 
ary School Curriculum Study, Bulletin No. 2, 
State Board of Education, Lansing, Michigan, 
1939; 72 pages. 

Citizens at Work, by Jeremiah S. Young, 
Edwin M. Barton, and Lysle E. Johnston. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940. 
Price, $1.32; 402 pages. 

Civil Service—Our Government as an Em- 
ployer, prepared by Chester C. Carrothers for 
the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Ginn and Company, 1939. 
Price, $1.88; 92 pages. 

College General Mathematics for Prospec- 
tive Secondary School Teachers, by Lee Em- 
erson Boyer. The Pennsylvania State College 
Studies in Education No. 17, School of Educa- 























tion, State College of Pennsylvania, 1939; 106 
pages. 

Economic Geography, by Charles C. Colby 
and Alice Foster. Ginn and Company, 1940. 
Price, $1.92; 685 pages. 

English in Action (course one and course 
two), by J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940 (third edition). Price, $1.08; 
432 pages. 

Films on War and American Neutrality. 
Motion Picture Project of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1939. Price, 25 cents; 44 pages. 

Growing in the Willmington Public Schools, 
by S. M. Stouffer. Biennial Report, 1937-39, 
to the Board of Public Education in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

High Schools and Sex Education, by Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg and J. L. Kaukonen. 
Bulletin No. 75 (revised), United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, 1939. Price, 20 cents; 110 
pages. 

Hygiene and Health, A Student Manual 
for Health Education Courses (Men and 
Women), by William Ralph LaPorte. The 
Caslon Printing Co., Los Angeles, 1939 (third 
edition). Price for paper cover, $1.25; cloth 
cover, $1.65; 150 pages. 

Living Your Life, by Claude C. Crawford, 
Ethel Grace Cooley, and C. C. Trillingham. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Price, $1.56; 
450 pages. 

A Manual for Observation and Directed 
Teaching, by William Giles Campbell. The 
University of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles, 1939. Price, $1.00; 132 pages. 

Modern Methods and Materials for Teach- 
ing Science, by E. D. Heiss, E. S. Obourn, and 
C. W. Hoffman. The Macmillan Company, 
1940; 351 pages. 

Planning Y our Future, by George E. Myers, 
Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. Robinson. 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940 
(revised). Price, $1.64; 549 pages. 

Reviews and Examinations in Algebra, by 
Oswald Tower and Winifield M. Sides. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1940. Price, $1.20; 175 
pages. 

The School Auditorium as a Theater, by 
Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. Bulletin 
No. 4. United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, 1939. Price, 10 
cents; 51 pages. 

Schools of Democracy (reprinted from Sec- 
ondary Education). Educational Policies 
Commission, 1939. Price, 10 cents; 29 pages. 

State Personnel Administration, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Departments of Education, 
by Katherine A. Frederic with an introduction 
by Walter D. Cocking. Staff Study Number 
3, prepared for the Advisory Committee on 
Education, United States Government Print- 


THE LAW SAYS: 


Instruction must be given in all 
grades of school in all classes during 
the entire school course upon the 
nature of alcohol and narcotics and 
their effects upon the human system, 
as determined by science. (Art. 1, 
Sec. 3.42, p. 150.) 


CSO 


The new 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
CHARTS 
will help you. 


Factual... Straightforward... 
Thought-provoking 


Send today for circular MJ-35. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 


5237 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939. Price, 35 
cents ; 271 pages. 

Suggested Studies in Secondary Education: 
A List of Problems for Research, by the Na- 
tional Committee on Codrdination in Second- 
ary Education. Civic Education Service, 
Washington, D. C., n.d. Price, 25 cents; 101 
pages. 

Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material 
from the Field of Genetics, by Anita D. Laton, 
Edna W. Bailey, Joseph Schwab, and Ger- 
trude Wylie Diederich. Monograph No. 1, 
Bureau of Educational Research in Science, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. Price, 50 cents; 
66 pages. 

Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us, pre- 
pared by Edward A. Krug for the Committee 
on Experimental Units of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Ginn and Company, 1939. Price, 60 
cents ; 75 pages. 

Teacher's Manual to Accompany High- 
School Journalism, by Harold Spears and C. 
H. Lawshe Jr. The Macmillan Company, 
1939; 58 pages. 

Techniques of Visual-Sensory Aids. Bul- 
letin 509, Department of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
1939; 62 pages. 
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DAILY- LIFE 
ENGLISH 


Sentor Sertes 


THE FRESH, MODERN PROGRAM THAT 


Makes training in observation, imagination, and re- 
flection part and parcel of its whole presentation 


© Centers attention on the student’s use of English in 
lifelike situations 


Does not neglect the basic tool— grammar 


Provides much-needed help in marshaling ideas 


Trains the student to be his own best critic 


ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
(Johnson—McGregor—Lyman) 


THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP 
(Johnson—Bessey—Lyman) 


WORKING WITH WORDS AND IDEAS 
(Johnson—Bessey—Ryan) 


A fourth book in preparation 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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